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A Splendid Christmas Gift 
A BOOK IS ALWAYS AN APPRECIATED GIFT, AND IN KEEPING 
WITH THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; LET’S GIVE HELPFUL 
BOOKS. YOUR FRIENDS WILL WELCOME A 
A COPY OF THIS VOLUME. | 
| HOW 10 WRITE SHORT STORIES © 

| 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 
This is a complete and thorough treatise | 
on the art of story writing—one that the | 
reader can turn to at any time for guidance | 
and advice. The writing of the short story | 
is taken up and discussed in an interesting | 
and readable manner—each point in the | 
development of the story is made clear. 
Sources of material—Plot—Theme—Style— 
Characterization—all these and many other 
subjects appear as chapter titles in this 
most valuable volume. 
In addition to the chapters dealing 
directly on the writing of the story there 
| are discussions of Writing as a Business— 
, What Editors Want—The Value of Criti- 
| cismi—How to Present the Manuscript, and 
ORDER NOW many other subjects of vital interest to 
| every writer. 
AND BE You cannot afford to be without this book. 
| PREPARED! It is valuable—helpful and interesting. Fill 
| . in the coupon below and mail it TODAY. 
| You will receive a copy by return mail. 
Use This Coupon Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $........ Send me ....... copies of HOW 
| TO WRITE SHORT STORIES by return mail postpaid. 
| 
| 
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A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 
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Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 


HIS is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every 
home as a dictionary, and certainly 
no author can afford to be without it. 
The purpose of a dictionary is merely 
to explain the meaning of words, the 
word being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object of the 
THESAURUS is exactly the opposite 
of this; the idea being given, to find the 
word or phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Suppose that 
in our story we write, “His meaning was 
clear . . . .” Westop. The word 
“clear” is not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS and 
turn to the word “clear.” There we find 
“intelligible, lucid, explicit, expressive, 
significant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, strik- 
ing, glaring, transparent, ‘'above- board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unambiguous, un- 
equivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what 
a field of expression we have at our command. The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, social 
or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded by our 
most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable as a 
dictionary. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return 
mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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IS"PLOT" YOUR STUMBLING BLOCK? 


Beginning writers almost invariably have trouble with their plots—either in un- 
earthing good, original plot “germs,” or ideas, or in developing the idea after it has 
been discovered. Many writers who can claim to be ‘ ‘professional,” in that they have 
sold one or more fiction stories or photoplay manuscripts, nevertheless find that plot, 
which is the basic idea for the story plus the thread of incident which is evolved from 
the basic idea, is the stumbling block in the pathway of their progress toward 
literary success. 


I know a score of writers whose work you are reading regularly in the various 
popular fiction magazines, who have confessed that plot-getting and plot development 
are the two things that tend to take the joy out of the business of commencing each 
new story. Dialogue, characterization, scenic description, and all the other things that 
go to make up a “good style”—and a good story—hold no terrors for them; but finding 
the fresh and interesting plot idea and getting the story outline started and “moving 
properly,” are the things that “give them pause.” 


"Acquiring and Building Fictional Plots" 


is the title of a new literary handbook into the writing of which I have put over twenty 
years of intensive reading, writing and study. It will be, primarily, a volume of pure 
inspiration and sound help for all who write stories, be they fictional, photoplay, or for 
the dramatic stage. A prominent fiction editor and an equally well-known instructor in 
story-writing at one of our leading colleges have both been good enough to say that 
this book should do more to inspire and help both beginning and advanced writers in 
digging out and developing worth-while plot material than any book on story writing 
that has yet been published. 


That is because it is WHOLLY CONCERNED WITH THE STUDY OF PLOT, 
and undoubtedly the most thorough pe suggestive work on the subject that has so far 
been offered to writers. 


In connection with the forthcoming publication of this volume, I am announcing 


A SPECIAL LIMITED COURSE IN PLOT CONSTRUCTION, 


designed to help all those who, even though only occasionally, have difficulty in un- 
earthing good story ideas and working them up into salable form. There are a num- 
ber of excellent text-books on the art of story-writing in general; there are several 
honestly conducted and genuinely helpful college and correspondence courses on the 
same subject. I have chosen to specialize on FHE PLOT, and this course is now 
offered in response to requests received from numerous readers of my special articles 
on the various phases of literary technique appearing departmentally or periodically in 
this and other periodicals published for the writing fraternity. The new volume, 
“Acquiring and Building Fictional Plots,” will be used as the basis of the Plot Course, 
and given free to all who enroll. 

I am absolutely sincere in stating that this course will be strictly limited in the 
number of pupils enrolled at one time. I am actively engaged in writing fiction, photo- 
play material, and special articles myself. I shall limit the number of students so as 
positively to guarantee to each one both thorough help and the most careful personal 
instruction. 

New York and vicinity students will have the opportunity for personal conferences 
and every special aid that I can give them. Correspondence students in other parts of 
the country are assured the attention and help of a professional writer who again 
engages in tuitional work because of an intense interest in one particular phase of story- 
construction, to which he has devoted years of study—THE PLOT. 

If you are interested in the forthcoming book, or in the Plot Construction Course, 
or in both, write today for full particulars and terms. Remember that plot construction, 
more than any other single phase of the art of writing, CAN BE TAUGHT. 


Room 500, 503 Fifth A 
Arthur Leeds “NEW YORK CITY 
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SINNAMON 


$1,000.00 for Two Days’ Work 


That’s What a Prominent Author Recently Received 
for a Single Short Story. 


One of the most remunerative fields in writing is that of the short story. The demand has far 
exceeded the supply for years—and will doubtless continue to do so for many years to come. The great 
majority have still to learn just WHAT the editors want and HOW to tell the story in a fascinating, 
interest-holding manner. You and every other aspiring writer of today will do well to build your career 
on a solid foundation—you must learn what knowledge is ESSENTIAL before you start to write short 


HE STARTED AT THE BOTTOM TOO 


This author who received $1,000 for two days’ work, started at the bottom of the ladder—just as you 
are doing. But he had set his target before he started to shoot—he knew just WHAT he intended to 
write and just HOW to go at it. In other words, he had a TRAINED mind, He had looked far ahead 
and he had seen the necessity of a proper start. Then he secured it—and naturally, he succeeded. Any 
ambitious writer can do the same thing IF HE OR SHE WILL ONLY LEARN HOwW. 


THE “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 


will give you this necessary knowledge—and invaluable hints and suggestions that will enable you to sell 
your manuscripts as fast as you finish them. It is all written in a clear, understandable style that 
permits you to readily grasp every important point. The twenty-five lessons of this course, in type- 
writer type on 8x 11 pages, cover every factor in the writing of successful short stories—you secure the 
benefit of years of experience by past masters in the art of writing the short story. 


WHAT TO WRITE HOW TO SELL 


The “IDEAL” Course tells you the type of story And it tells you in detail just how to market 


each publisher wants—(and the only kind he will 
buy)—it tells you how to choose a theme, what 
constitutes a plot, how to build it, and a thousand 
and one essentials in the construction of a short 
story that will hold your reader’s interest through 


the last paragraph. 


your manuscripts. Different publications appeal to 
different classes of readers—you must know what 
each publisher wants. If you have written many 
MSS. and kept track of the postage used on each, 
you'll appreciate the value of knowing WHERE 
to send your story to insure its ready sale the first 
time you send it out. 
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you’re interested. 
the course is $5.00. 
scriber, your subscription will be extended. 
offer may be withdrawn at any time. 
RIGHT—you’ll never regret it. 








SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY OFFER---GRASP IT NOW 


One of the greatest aids to the aspiring writer 
devoted to the interests of writers in every branch of the literary profession. 
contained in its feature articles is from the pens of some of the country’s most prominent authors, 
and its helpful pages will keep you in constant touch with the particular field of writing in which 
The yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00 and the price of 

For a limited time ONLY, you can secure both for $5.00. If already a sub- 
But you must act PROMPTLY, for this very liberal 
Detach and mail the coupon below, TODAY, and get started 
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is the WRITER’S DIGEST—a monthly publication 
The valuable information 
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Short Story Department THE WRITER’S DIGEST onl mnie Gat aaron 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 903 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON SHORT STORY WRITING and 


enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
I agree to remit $5.00 as payment in full, or return the Course within three days after receipt. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Send Your Literary Friends Something Truly Helpful-- 
Give Them a Present Which Will Bring Worthwhile 
Inspiration Into Their Lives Every Month of the Year 


What finer Christmas spirit could anyone display than that of helping the other fellow 

to heln himself? Then you are doing a real, lasting good—something you know will be 
the years to come. And you are furnishing inspiration—without which the 

@vorld wouia never progress. These worthy things and much more you'll accomplish by 
giving your literar, friends the most popular and HELPFUL writer’s magazine published— 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


During the next twelve months there is muchsin ‘store for our readers. No expense 
has been spared to make .this magazine an indispensable assistant to every ambitious 
writer—some of the most preminent authors af the day are regular contributors. Their 
feature articles and inspirational stories will instruct every aspiring author and spur him 
on to greater achievement. 


A BIG DOMINATING IDEA 


Back of THE WRITER’S DIGEST there is a big, dominating idea—HELPFULNESS. 
We intend to do more than interest our readers and keep them in constant touch with the 
writer’s world—we intend to assist them over the. rough spots which beset the paths of all 
writers. And we intend to inspire them to accomplish the ideals for which each one is 
striving—we'll do all of this and a lot more for our subscribers during the coming year. 
So you can rest assured that your friends will receive a.remembrance of real, lasting value, 
when you ask us to put their names on our mailing list. And still it will be a most 
economical gift. 


DO YOUR SUBSCRIBING EARLY 


Send in your orders now—use the convenient coupon below—mail it TODAY. Then 
THAT much of your Christmas shopping will have been accomplished without searching 
through crowded stores for something appropriate for those you wish to remember. Each 
of your friends for whom you subscribe will receive an attractive Christmas card telling 
them of your thoughtfulness. Fill in the coupon RIGHT NOW. THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST is an IDEAL gift for your friends of literary aspirations. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 Per Year 
Butler Building ‘THE WRITER’S DIGEST _ Cincinnati, Ohio 











THIS IS THE COUPON WHICH WILL BRING CHRISTMAS CHEER TO YOUR FRIENDS FOR A WHOLE YEAR} 














THE WRITER’S DIGEST, Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bactoeed: Gat: ©... xcs sadioce« (check or money order). Send to each person whose 
name is listed below THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. Also send to each one (a 
few days prior to Christmas) a Presentation Christmas Card from me. 
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Photograph by Hixon-Connelly Studio, Kansas City. 


OLGA PETROVA. 


Most people think of Mme. Petrova as the actress, 
but to those who have read her stories she is a 


favorite writer as well. 
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OLGA PETROVA—WRITER 


’ By W. Adolphe Roberts. 


FIRST became interested in Olga 
Petrova as a writer when my attention 
was called to a short story by her in the 
Smart Set. At the time, I was editor of 
Ainslee’s Magazine and on the lookout for 
new talent. I had a sneaking suspicion 
that, like many actresses, Mme. Petrova 
received assistance in her essays at author- 
ship. But the story was a good one. If 
I could get others equally effective and 
bearing her signature, I really did not care 
whether they were strictly her own work. 
Then I met Olga Petrova, and was de- 
lighted to find that she was a writer of 
long experience, that she scrupulously 
avoided collaborations, and that she was 
actually more ambitious to be a literary 
star than a theatrical one. This was re- 
markably interesting in the case of a woman 
whose genius and energy have carried her 
to the top both on the legitimate stage and 
on the screen. 

Her career, in consequence, cannot fail 
to be instructive to members of our craft. 
Pursuing authorship as an avocation, she 
has reached a higher degree of excellence 
than many of those that give all their time 
to it. She has proved that passion for the 
work is the main factor. 

Mme. Petrova was born in Warsaw, of 
Polish parentage. She was taken to Eng- 
land as a child, and grew up to the use of 
the English language, which she speaks, 
nevertheless, with an attractive accent. Be- 
fore she was twenty she was earning her 
living, as a reporter on the London Tribune, 
at one pound a week. Most of the time, she 
covered station houses and police courts. 
Few persons know that she was drilled in 





the hard school of journalism before she 
learned to act. 

Her stage career has taken her all over 
the world. She says there has never been 
a time when she would not have preferred 
to be writing fiction, plays and poetry. The 
theatre, however, offered her a short-cut to 
independence. As soon as this had been at- 
tained, she reserved a considerable portion 
of her time for creative work in literature. 
The past few years, since she came to live 
in America, constitute her serious writing 
period. 

A good deal of her early work was done, 
naturally enough, to meet her own needs as 
an actress. When she was appearing in 
moving pictures, she found it very difficult 
to get stories suited to her exotic personal- 
ity. So she pitched in and wrote her own 
scenarios. The majority of her film suc- 
cesses were by herself. 

She is also responsible for the words of 
most of the songs she has sung on the con- 
cert stage and in vaudeville. 

But the above-mentioned efforts are neg- 
ligible when compared with her fiction. Ol- 
ga Petrova has a natural gift for the short 
story, and the volume she threatens to pub- 
lish in the near future is bound to excite 
the interest of the critics. Not all of them 
will like it; for Petrova is a satirist, and 
satire is always attacked as furiously in 
some quarters as it is praised in others. But 
she will find a large public for it, as she 
has already found one in magazines of 
discrimination. 

Two of her stories—“Tuberoses” and 
“The Camel’s Back,” printed by me in Ains- 
lee’s, were admirable examples of her ver- 
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W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 


EADERS of The Writer’s Digest 

have expressed great interest in 
Mr. Roberts’ articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time. 

For several years Mr. Roberts was 
the editor of Ainslee’s Magazine and as 
such, established a wide acquaintanceship 
among the authors and writers of this 
country. 

Mr. Roberts is now preparing several 
additional articles which will appear in 
these columns during the first part of 
next year. 
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satility. Both were ironical tales, but the 
effect was. produced by widely differing 
methods. 

In “Tuberoses,” the hero is shown mak- 
ing meticulous preparations for a first visit 
from a supposed feminine conquest.. His 
fatuous self-satisfaction is emphasized. He 
does not intend to surrender his heart and, 
therefore, he will hold the whip hand. Ev- 
erything between them will be just so and 
so. But when the woman comes, she takes 
entire charge of the situation. She is not 
an enamored victim. She has been leading 
him on to make a fool of himself, and now 
she is merely satisfying her curiosity. After 
it has been satisfied, she goes smiling, an- 
nouncing that she wil] never return. The 
thwarted man, by this time, is hopelessly in 
love with her. A story that rests upon sub- 
tle delineation of character and fine writing. 

In “The Camel’s Back,” the irony is 
brought out by means of action. The read- 
er is introduced to a financier who has just 
learned of the collapse of his business. He 
is prepared to take the disaster philosoph- 
ically and shoulders his way through one 
humiliation after another. His mistress 
hounds him for a check, knowing that if it 
is forthcoming it will be the last. The ste- 
nographers, the elevator men, his own 
chauffeur, snub him because he is ruined. 
His wife and daughters who, the day be- 
fore, had behaved as if nothing were too 
good for him, upbraid him mercilessly. The 
recital moves with extraordinary speed. He 
smiles urbanely at each new thrust, and one 
gets the sense of a man of power who will 
surely find a way to recoup his fortunes. 
Then he picks up a pen that a secretary has 
been instructed always to keep filled. It is 
dry. Exploding in cataclysmic fury, the 
man shoots himself. The last straw had 
been too much for the camel’s back. 


As a dramatist Olga Petrova is the author 
of a number of one-act plays and of “The 
White Peacock,” a three-act comedy in 
which she is at present touring the United 
States. I published “The Ghoul,” from 
which I quote the following to illustrate 
the brilliant manner in which she handles 
dialogue. A man and a woman have de- 
cided to commit suicide together. 


“THe Woman: If I were to—kiss 
would you still want—to go? 

“THe Man: If there were any doubt-as to 
my determination to go, your kiss would be the 
deciding factor. 

“THe Woman: Why? 


you— 
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“THE MAN: 


Because, as you said a few min- 
utes ago, the moon is so much more merciful 


than the sun. Tonight you might be moved to 
be kind. Tomorrow you would inevitably laugh. 
I should like to have your kindness the last thing 
in my consciousness. 

“THe Woman: Why have you changed so 
since we came here? At the Royal Palm you 
needed only a companion. 

“Tue Man: I thought so too. But then I 
had not touched you! I had not held you in 
my arms! I had—not kissed you—at the Royal 
Palm. ; 

“THE Woman: And you are determined? 

“THe Man: Quite determined. 

“THE WomMAN (glancing at the watch on her 
wrist): There are only five minutes left.” 

The man goes through with the suicide pact. 
Apparently, the woman also is dead. But the 
telephone begins to ring and the woman non- 
chalantly rises, collects all the man’s jewels, then 
answers the telephone: 

“THE WomMAN: Hello, hello....No trouble at 
all! Quite the contrary. The easiest job I ever 
pulled! He committed suicide....Yes, right here 
....Came straight to the table. Hadn’t been there 
two minutes before he told me he had come 
to eat his last supper before killing himself. I 
saw the mood he was in and fell in with it at once. 
Told him I had come for the same purpose. He 
wasn’t even surprised. Invited me to come here 
and, as he put it, ‘do it beautifully’ with him.... 


Yes, the whole collection....No one knew they 
were here....Safe as a church....Say it again! 
Say it again!.... I don’t need to say it.... 


Then, listen. I love you! I love you! J adore 
you!” (Curtain.) 


The scene of “The White Peacock” is 
laid in Spain. It is a play of strong situa- 
tions and a marked bent toward feminism. 
It has been so extensively discussed in the 
newspapers, however, that I shall not touch 
further upon it here. 


Journalism still attracts Mme. Petrova. 
She enjoys interviewing her contemporar- 
ies for the moving picture magazines. I got 
a great deal of pleasure out of a clever pen 
portrait by her of Theda Bara, the original 
“vamp.” I believe she has also interpreted 
Mary Pickford to the reading public. She 
conducts a department in Photoplay, in 
which she discusses almost every imaginable 
topic from her own highly original view- 
point. 

She is a great believer in persistency and 
her philosophy of work may be boiled down 
to the motto: “All success is built upon fail- 
ure.” She told me that her early appear- 
ances on the music hall stage in London 
were greeted with tomatoes and other un- 
pleasing missiles. But she refused to let 


the gallery gods discourage her and in a 
“One must 
she says, “ 


short while she was their idol. 
have the skin of a rhinoceras,’ 
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to stand the blows one receives before suc- 
cess is attained.” 

I have known her to rewrite a story sev- 
eral times in order to make some subtle 
point more telling. An artist, of course, de- 
serves no special praise for doing this; it 
is merely a matter of honest craftsmanship. 
But nowadays, when so many magazine 
writers take the commercial stand that a 


manuscript that has to be worked over too 
long is not profitable, it is worth remarking 
that a busy woman like Petrova spares no 
pains. 

Her play, “The White Peacock,” was 
constructed and reconstructed, written and 
rewritten, time and again before she was 
willing to show it to a producer. 
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MARKET REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
GROUP OF MAGAZINES 


By Arthur Leeds. 
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hig International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City, 
are the publishers of Cosmopolitan, Hearst's 
International Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
Good Housekeeping, Motor, and Motor 
Boating. These six periodicals constitute 
what is known as the “Hearst group” of 
magazines ; their combined circulation easily 
runs into millions of copies monthly; and 
the variety of material handled in the six 
publications covers, as can readily be seen, 
a really tremendous scope. 

All of them are essentially “big” maga- 
zines. If you leave aside (which I shall do, 
for the purposes of this article) the two 
last-named technical periodicals, it may be 
said of the four remaining magazines that 
they circulate regularly among practically 
every class of fiction and special article 
readers, though, as might be supposed, they 
are all four aimed at, and consequently 
cater to, what is commonly called “a sophis- 
ticated audience.” Now, some of the cheap- 
er, the more strictly “popular,” fiction mag- 
azines have, in announcing their editorial 
requirements, rather abused that word “so- 
phisticated,” with the result that certain of 
the younger writers have gradually come 
to read into it (taking it as descriptive of 
the kind of material wanted by the maga- 
zine), every shade of meaning from outre to 
risque. What is really meant, when that 





word is applied to the readers of what I 
may roughly call the “fiction magazines” in 
the Hearst group, is that they are intended 
to be read by intelligent and discriminating 
Americans, who have learned to think for 
themselves, who are quite capable of judg- 
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ing between the good, the bad and the medi- 
ocre in both fiction and special articles, and 
who are satisfied—whether it be fiction or 
more solid mental food that they are seek- 
ing—with nothing less than the best, writ- 
ten by authors who know, illustrated by the 
best obtainable artists and last, but by no 
means least, edited by men whose years of 
experience in the magazine-making game 
have fitted them to produce periodicals 
which approximate, in a sense, the admir- 
ably balanced programs of our larger and 
best-managed motion picture theatres, 
which offer at least two or three features 
which will appeal to everyone, without for 
a moment dropping below a certain set, in- 
variably high standard. 

One word more in this respect before 
taking up the matter of market requirements 
and general policies of these four repre- 
sentatively high-class American publica- 
tions. The National Geographic Magazine 
very properly appends to all its advertising 
pages the request : “Mention the Geographic 
—lIt Identifies You.” The same thing might 
be said, with equal truth, of every high- 
class American magazine. With advertis- 
ing rates for page-space invariably starting 
with four-figure quotations, in the leading 
magazines, it stands to reason that, next to 
the editor himself, it is the big advertiser 
who most fully understands into whose 
hands his carefully prepared advertising 
“copy” will fall. It has always seemed to 
me that the connection between the adver- 
tiser and the author should be so clear as 
to call for no explanation; and it should 
constantly affect the writer in offering his 
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stuff to the editor. If you fail to catch my 
exact meaning, it is simply this: If the ad- 
vertiser did not know that the majority of 
readers of a certain magazine or group of 
magazines were ready buyers of high-class 
motor cars, talking machines, furniture, 
jewelry, and toilet articles, or if he were 
not certain that seven out of every ten 
readers of these magazines were likely to 
be interested in the announcements of our 
leading schools and colleges, of ocean 
cruises “de luxe,” of prominent financial 
concerns, and so forth, it is, to drop into the 
vernacular, a “cinch” that he would “pass 
up” these magazines or groups of maga- 
zines as prospective advertising mediums. 
And since this rule so forcefully applies to 
advertising why, in the name of common 
sense, do so many young writers deliberate- 
ly aim manuscripts of the kind that could 
only interest the class of fiction readers who 
are also interested in dandruff remedies, 
tobacco habit cures, “Lovers’ Guide” 
pamphlets, and patent medicine “ads,” to 
periodicals that are known as the selling 
mediums of the country’s greatest manu- 
facturers and institutions? In a word, it is 
my belief that one sure way to decrease the 
number of rejection slips received annually, 
is to look upon each magazine to which 
you send out a manuscript as an individual 
human, and not to offer a dime novel vari- 
ety of story to a man who is planning a 
winter cruise to the Mediterranean. To 
be still more outspoken, and to make a state- 
ment that will directly apply to the maga- 


zines under discussion, bear in mind 
that, in aiming a manuscript at any 
of the four magazines in the Hearst 


“fiction” group, you are offering it to 
people who, regardless of their occupa- 
tion or social status are, nine times out of 
ten, of that superior mental equipment 
which will not tolerate the cheap, the lack- 
ing-in-purpose, and the poorly-written in 
current magazine literature. 

Because it is what I might call the least 
“wide-open” market of the four magazines 
here touched upon, let us first consider 
Hearst’s International Magazine. This 
widely-circulated monthly is founded upon 
the idea that “in the last five years the whole 
world has crowded itself into our front 
yard, and a merely well-informed Ameri- 
can of the 1922 model must approach in 
world knowledge and breadth of sympathy 
the most enthusiastic cosmopolitan of 
—say, ten years ago. So that Hearst's 


International moves as logically into the 
world field of today as the Saturday Even- 
ing Post moved into the all-American field 
of a quarter of a century ago. First and 
last, Hearst’s International is primarily a 
magazine of enlightenment. A count of its 
serious “departments’—‘“The Art of the 
Month,” “The Play of the Month,” “The 
Book of the Month,” “The Politics of the 
Month,” and “The World Today,” comes 
always as a surprise to those who do not 
know the publication at all or who fail to 
distinguish between a popular magazine 
and a serious magazine popularly _ pre- 
sented. 

True, Hearst’s International has fiction 
—lots of fiction—the very best short sto- 
ries and the greatest novels that we can find 
in all America or Europe. But well-chosen 
fiction is the real foundation of the world’s 
literature. “Let me publish the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progresses,’ the ‘Vanity Fairs,’ the ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabins,’ and you are welcome to 
the rest,” says Mr. K. M. Goode, the editor. 
“But, note one thing: In the pages of this 
magazine there are no alterations of hots- 
and-colds as the reader turns from fiction 
to essay, and article to story. Art, litera- 
ture, science, drama, all receive exactly the 
same treatment. If a story insn’t worth the 
same dignity as the most important article, 
if an article isn’t interesting enough to be 
treated as ‘popularly’ as a story, neither 
belongs in Hearst’s International.” 

Just how, then, does this admirable policy 
affect the “average writer?” The answer is 
summed up in Mr. Goode’s own statement, 
and in what was told to me by my old friend, 
William C. Lengel, who is the managing- 
editor of Hearst's International. 

“The magazine’s policy, from now on, as 
regards the purchase of manuscripts,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lengel, “is bound to be guided 
by the fact that this is, so to speak, a highly 
specialized publication. When Mr. Goode 
says, in his outline of policy, that we do 
not want to follow the example of the old- 
time editor who sat like a fat, good-natured 
whale swallowing such manuscripts as 
flowed in, does not mean that we are not 
anxious to talk to any writer with an idea 
that he feels is peculiarly suited to Hearst's 
International, nor that we°will not look at 
any manuscript that any competent person 
recommends as being peculiarly fitted to 
our needs. But it does mean that we wish 
within reason and courtesy, to discourage 
the necessity of handling a vast, miscel- 
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laneous array of manuscripts not particu- 
larly intended for our magazine. A con- 
stant study of what we have on hand shows 
us what we will need a few months hence 
to keep the magazine balanced, and we 
shall deliberately go to the best writers of 
the particular kind of material we require. 
The economy in energy alone in this method 
of buying requires no exposition to anyone 
who has seen bundles of dusty manuscripts 
waiting month after month to find a place. 
Furthermore, in our opinion, it represents a 
policy of much greater fairness to the au- 
thors themselves.” 

Exactly what Mr. Lengel meant by this 
last statement, I can perhaps best explain 
in my own words. There is at all times a 
first-class market with this magazine for 
the kind of manuscript that is exactly suit- 
ed to its highly specialized needs; every 
effort is made to encourage the younger 
writers, and to help them in bringing their 
work up to this standard, as well as to give 
them full recognition when they have at- 
tained it. (Indeed, it may be said of the 
whole group of Hearst magazines that, once 
a new author has “landed” with them, ev- 
erything is done to play up his work and 
bring his name before the reading public. 
It is a part of the Hearst policy to do every- 
thing possible for all those whose work 
proves them to be deserving of exploita- 
tion.) But both young and old writers are 
asked to bear in mind that what one author 
recently termed the “circuit method” of 
marketing material, has very serious draw- 
backs. It is neither wise nor profitable to 
send a manuscript out to one magazine af- 
ter another merely because these magazines 
appear to the writer to be in a certain group 
of “generally similar” policy. For example: 
Travel, World Traveler, National Geo- 
graphic and Asia may all properly be class- 
ed as “travel” periodicals, yet a perfectly 
fine article that might be snapped up by 
one of the first three magazines, would 
necessarily have to be rejected by Asia un- 
less it came within its specialized needs. 
And this comparison applies to Hearst’s In- 
ternational and certain other high-class pe- 
riodicals selling at about the same price 
which seem to have the same general policy. 

As for the present and future needs of 
Mr. Goode’s magazine, he gave me to un- 
derstand that he had on hand sufficient se- 
rial-story material to last for some time to 
come. On the other hand, they are glad to 


consider short stories, provided they run be- 


tween 1,000 and 4,000 words in length, and 
are up to their usual fiction standard. There 
are no bars up against the younger writers, 
but a point to be kept in mind when sub- 
mitting to Hearst’s International is, that to 
win acceptance, the story must give the 
reader something to think about; the mere 
entertainment value of the narrative is not 
the only consideration. This magazine uses 
one poem a month, and this must not be in 
excess of sonnet length. Verse, like fiction, 
must have a purpose, carry a message. As 
for special articles, readers of this magazine 
will find that the editors of Hearst’s Inter- 
national, like those of all other well-man- 
aged, carefully-planned magazines, either 
in or outside of the Hearst group, prefer, 
as a rule, to discuss the subject to be treated 
in advance. Personally, my opinion is that, 
leaving aside the fact that this plan, again, 
really benefits the writer, in the long run 
(since he is not using up valuable time 
writing material for which there may not 
be an immediate sale), one great reason 
for magazine editors being so conservative 
in the matter of soliciting special articles, is 
explained in a remark of Mr. W. F. Bige- 
low, editor of Good Housekeeping, which 
will presently be discussed. 

Referring, next, to Cosmopolitan. It is, I 
feel, a real tribute to the popularity of this 
great American magazine, and genuine rec- 
ognition of its tremendous monthly circula- 
tion, for me to be able to “cover” its edito- 
rial policy and requirements in comparative- 
ly few words. It is unnecessary to say that 
everyone in the writing game is familiar 
with Cosmopolitan’s rich monthly array of 
short and long fiction, verse, essays, and 
special articles. What a few writers do 
not quite understand, is that there has al- 
ways been a very decided inclination shown 
by the magazine’s able and genial editor, 
Mr. Verne Hardin Porter, to discover and 
encourage the more or less “unknown” 
writer. I recently went into this matter 
very fully, in another magazine. But it may 
be said here that, while the editors are all 
compelled to recognize the drawing power 
of certain well-known names, backed up by 
first-class work, it is the first-class work 
that counts, in the long run. It is like say- 
ing that two and two make four, to say 
that the celebrated author of today was the 
unknown writer of yesterday. Every good 
editor knows that, and Verne Hardin Por- 
ter is exactly the type of editor who can, 
and who does, prove the statement that 
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merit wins, regardless of the author’s name. 
Cosmopolitan is the biggest user of long 
and short fiction in the Hearst group of 
magazines; and fiction, at present, barring 
a few specially timely articles, is almost 
its only need, since the monthly essay and 
poem it uses are specially contracted for. 
But Mr. Porter is constantly on the watch 
for the well-balanced, carefully-plotted 
mystery short story (or serials running 
from 80,000 to 100,000 words, in install- 
ments of about 10,000 words, with care- 
fully planned “curtains”) ; the true-to-life 
“small town” story, such as those written 
by William Dudley Pelley; the James Oli- 
ver Curwood type of yarn (if you can do 
it with anything approaching Mr. Cur- 
wood’s inimitable style); in fact, the su- 
premely well-written story of any kind— 
the West, the theater, the world of busi- 
ness. Mere “fine writing” is not desired by 
the average fiction editor, but if you could 
have heard the enthusiastic praise recently 
handed out by Mr. Arthur E. Scott, assist- 
ant editor of Street & Smith’s Top-Notch 
Magazine, to Mr. Curwood’s “The Flaming 
Forest,” it would have helped you to under- 
stand why Verne Hardin Porter, like every 
other discriminating fiction editor, is satis- 
fied with nothing less than what might be 
called a graceful and forceful English style, 
and why he also insists upon correct and 
convincing local color, careful plotting, and 
convincing characterization. Short stories 
for Cosmopolitan should run between 6,000 
and 10,000 words; and there is no better 
way of gauging the exact requirements of 
this widely-circulated periodical than by 
carefully reading—by making an_ exact 
study—of its monthly offering of the best 
in high-class, yet truly popular, American 
fiction. 

And now, what Mr. W. F. Bigelow, edi- 
tor of Good Housekeeping, recently said to 
me was this: “Why is it,” he asked, “that 
we editors find it next to impossible to reach 
out and readily lay hands upon the thorough- 
ly competent, ready-for-special-assignment 
writer of clearly-written, convincing, inter- 
esting special articles, among the great body 
of present-day authors? Is it that our 
younger writers are convinced that fiction 
alone pays? That fiction alone is read by 
the majority of magazine readers?, What 
would some of us do if Frazier Hunt, Wil- 
liam G. Shepherd, and«one or two others 
were suddenly, for one or another reason, 
rendered unavailable? There seems to me 





to be a very promising future for any young 
writer who can so develop himself — by 
study, travel, contact with our daily life and 
knowledge of the great international prob- 
lems of the hour—as to be able to write 
the kind of special article material I have 
in mind, the kind you will find in Good 
Housekeeping—in fact, from month to 
month, whenever he is called upon.” Mr. 
Bigelow said a good many other interesting 
things on this occasion, but this remark— 
this query—made a special impression upon 
me, because I, too, have often wondered 
the same thing. Few exclusively fiction 
authors realize the demand there is among 
editors for the work of really dependable 
writers of special articles of a certain type. 
And Good Housekeeping is only one Hearst 
magazine that will welcome such writers 
when they make themselves and their work 
known. Along other lines, Good House- 
keeping is always interested in exception- 
ally well-written short stories of from 3,000 
to 6,000 words, preferably not of the “wo- 
man’s magazine” type. Serials should run 
from 80,000 to 100,000 words, to break up 
into seven or eight installments of from 
9,000 to 10,000 words each. Good 
Housekeeping also uses quite a bit of the 
best verse it can possibly obtain, and its 
poems (like those of all the magazines in 
the Hearst group) are always beautifully 
illustrated. I believe that a careful study 
of the December issue of this fine magazine, 
which is much more widely read by people 
of both sexes than its name might lead 
some writers to believe, will best demon- 
strate the breadth of its story interest, the 
high literary quality of its serial stories, and 
the exceptional appeal of its carefully cho- 
sen special articles. 

Harper's Bazar, the fourth in the Hearst 
group of fiction-using magazines, also en- 
joys a very wide circulation, and in addi- 
tion to its fashion and other departments, 
and articles of interest to women, prints reg- 
ularly a goodly amount of short and serial 
fiction by the cleverer writers of the younger 
school, as well as by the “big names” in 
American and European literature. The 
editor, Mr. Henry Blackman Sell, stated 
lately that Harper's Bazar “has published 
and is planning to publish a great deal of 
the so-called ‘new’ fiction, because its 
readers like it better than the available run 
of ‘old’ fiction. The yotttferi;men and wo- 


men often put more ‘life’ into théir work, 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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HOW TO WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


By Jeanie Macpherson 


Special scenario writer for Cecil B. DeMille. 








EE pictures and more pictures and 
still more pictures! 

Study them. Analyze them. Find out 
for yourself what it is that these stories 
have that carries an appeal to the public. 

That’s the way to learn to write directly 
for the screen. 

If you aspire to write, don’t go to a 
photoplay just to be amused. Go with the 
definite purpose of learning something. See 
for yourself why the author of that par- 
ticular story succeeded. See to it that you 
distinguish the quality which all successful 
pictures have and that all successful screen 


ments of the people who form the audience 
of a picture is the surest way to gauge the 
actual value of the story. Watching the 
picture will teach you how and what to 
write. Listening to the spectator will teach 
you what the public likes—the most im- 
portant thing that must be learned in screen 
writing. 

The screen drama is the democrat of the 
arts. To be truly great it must appeal to 
all ages and both sexes. There is no surer 
way of determining the qualities that make 
for this universality than by following cur- 
rent productions of successful producers. 





stories must: have. 


In studying the stories, study also the 


characterizations and 
the titles. Learn for 
yourself, by observa- 
vation, just how the 
screen writer sketches 
a character and why it 
is necessary to do this. 
Note the purpose of 
each and every little 
title that flashes on the 
screen. Study the 
wording and _ the 
thought in them. 

Don’t content your- 
self with a visional 
study alone. Use your 
ears as well. Listen 
to the comments of the 
people around you. 
Note how the audience 
is affected by the pic- 
ture. 

By this means you 
will soon learn to sep- 
arate the _ successful 
pictures from the fail- 
ures. The public is 
the final and absolute 
judge of merit. By 
their comments and 
their attendance the 
people determine the 
rank of a photoplay. 

Listening to the com- 





JEANIE MACPHERSON. 


There was a time, a few years ago, when 
visitors were directed to Miss Jeanie Mac- 
pherson’s dressing room; now they are ushered 
into her office. All of which merely emphasizes 
that Miss Macpherson was once an actress and 
is now a scenario writer. 

Miss Macpherson’s mother was a French 
woman and the daughter was educated at the 
school of Mile. Defacques in Paris. After her 
graduation. Miss Macpherson turned to the 
stage for her career, appearing with Forbes- 
Robertson and later under Henry B. Harris 
in “Strongheart.” As Tita with James T. 
Powers in “Havana,” she appeared on Broad- 
way for a year. 

From the beginning, motion pictures at- 
tracted the talented young actress. So it was 
not surprising that she turned to the cinema 
at the earliest opportunity. She appeared in 
a number of the early Biograph productions, 
deserting this organization in time to plav 
leads with the Universal. Here she secured 
an opportunity to write and direct as well as 
play in her own productions. 

Miss Macpherson appeared in a number of 
Lasky studio productions, but it is as a sce- 
nario writer that she has won her greatest 
fame, both in and out of the studio. She is 
the author of the majority of Cecil B. de Mille’s 
productions of the past few years and is de- 
voting her talents exclusively to his pictures. 
The I'st of her screen successes includes “Joan 
the Woman,” “‘A Romance of the Redwoods,” 
“The Woman God Forgot,” “The Whispering 
Chorus,” “Don’t Change Your Husband,” 
“For Better, For Worse,” and ‘“‘Male and 
Female.” She also did the scenario for “The 
Affairs of Anatol.” 

Miss Macpherson is an enthusiastic aviatrix 
and spends the major portion of her out-of-the- 
studio time sailing over Hollywood in her 
aeroplane. 











All motion pictures have something to 
tell the student writer. 


The successful ones 
tell you how and what 
to write. The failures 
point out the things to 
avoid. It is just as im- 
portant to know what 
not to write as it is to 
know what to write. 

The great mass of 
beginners who attempt 
to write for the screen 
give the impression, 
through their work, of 
never having seen a 
motion picture. They 
seem to have little or 
no idea of what is re- 
quired by the screen. 
Their stories might 
furnish material for a 
magazine; some 
of it might be devel- 
oped into a novel. But 
none of it possesses the 
qualities demanded of 
a play. 

If these same writ- 
ers would devote as 
much time to the study 
of masters of the craft 
they aspire to learn as 
the student musician 
does to the work of the 
great composers, the 
results would be grati- 
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fyingly different. Unfortunately for both 
the writers and the screen, this does not 
happen. 

So I say again: See pictures and more 
pictures and still more pictures. Study 
them. Analyze them. Get all you can 
from them. But don’t copy! 

Therein lies another grave danger. Copies 
can never hope to equal the originals. Fur- 
thermore, there is no market for second- 
hand stories. Yet the inexperienced writer, 
not infrequently, unconsciously borrows 
ideas from successful stories and weaves 
them into his or her work. 

Study the produced screen stories for the 
generalities. Learn for yourself how and 
why things are done. Then, using this 
knowledge as a tool of your craft, construct 
your own story. 

But it must be your own story. It must 
have an idea all your own as its theme. 
You can learn what kind of ideas are re- 
quired by the screen from a study of it, 
but you cannot get ideas by this means. 
The idea must come from within. Only the 
general outlines may be acquired from other 
sources. 

The screen needs writers. But it needs 
writers who know its requirements. It is 
not interested in that large class of would- 
be scenarists who will not take the time and 
the trouble to study and work before at- 
tempting to sell their stories. 

Learn the rules of your craft by study- 
ing the efforts of successful craftsmen. In 
other words: Learn about pictures from 
pictures ! 


Market Requirements of the “Hearst” 
Group of Magazines. 
(Continued from page 14.) 

and it is ‘life’ in fiction that appeals to a 

large majority of our American readers.” 

In line with this statement, Mr. Blackman 

says that good, short short stories are al- 

ways given careful attention; the story of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words is especially de- 
sired if it is up to the magazine’s standards. 

Serials, novelettes, and special articles are 

also used, and all these should strongly re- 

flect the feminine note, and the atmosphere 
should be that of gentle and quiet breeding, 
combined with the spirit of youth and op- 
timism. Harper's Bazar is an especially 





good market for the young writer who real- 
ly can write; but here, again, a study of the 
magazine itself will be the greatest help in 
guilding you toward a certain and well-paid- 
for acceptance. 


In conclusion, make yourself familiar 
with all four of these ably-edited American 
periodicals; ascertain from their contents 
the particular “slant” of each of their edi- 
tors; then set yourself to write the various 
kinds of material that they use, according 
to your personal medium of expression, and 
remember always that high-class work is 
not only its own reward, but that it brings 
a substantial financial reward when sold to 
such magazines as these of which I have 
been writing. 
HUMAN INTEREST IN PHOTOS 

By Wit Do-en. 
HOSE who click cameras with the dual 
purpose of selling their best prints and 
retaining others for their own edification 
and amusement, are beginning to observe 
the increasing demand, by editors, for the 
human interest element in pictures. 

Prints are frequently returned as una- 
vailable for no apparent reason at all; the 
print submitted was, we thought, particu- 
larly suited to the magazine selected as a 
bulls-eye. But there is a reason for every- 
thing, so the next best step is an examina- 
tion of our efforts as to why the editor re- 
jected them. 

In a photo of farming, sporting or simi- 
lar activities and vocations, a person appro- 
priate to the atmosphere is of great help in 
selling the print; but, if one accentuates 
the person posing too prominently the hu- 
man interest has been overdone—fully as 
detrimental to sale as no human interest. 
Remember, therefore, not to present too 
much of the human element. Here are a 
few suggestions, intended to help the work- 
er formulate others which will really assist 
immensely in selling: 

If photographing farming scenes, have 
some one appearing in the picture dressed 
appropriately as if working, examining 
something or fixing some object, never look- 
ing directly at the camera. In sporting 
snapshots, a camper bending over the camp- 
fire on the trail, or holding game while reg- 
istering a pleased, humorous or contented 
expression. Novel ways of hanging cap- 
tured animals are very desirable in sporting 
snapshots. 

In general photos, the main object is of 
most importance; yet a photo of the Grand 
Canon sells quicker if a person is nearby, 
gazing upon it raptly, and showing the ap- 
paling size in comparison to the person, as 
will also a print of the ocean with a ship 
in the distance. 
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VERY work of art may be said to 

possess two distinct phases—inspira- 
tion and technique. One appeals to the 
feeling; the other to the intellect. One 
awakens emotional satisfaction; the other 
impresses by its mastery of form. Poetry, 
like art in general, has this double obliga- 
tion to sentiment and intelligence. 

The poet, therefore, must unite two fac- 
ulties—the inspirational and the “perspira- 
tional ;” and in proportion to the excellen- 
cies of both will the poet’s work be judged. 
But there is no power under heaven that 
can create the divine affiatus where it does 
not exist. All that the critic can hope to ac- 
complish is to explain the essentials of the 
poet’s craft, and to distinguish between the 
worthless and the worthy in matters of 
workmanship. 

Such analysis of the province of the poet 
need not discourage the young writer, but 
should encourage him in striving for mas- 
tery of the principles of poetic craftsman- 
ship and for perfection of poetic form. Out 
of a highly developed technique grow the 
ease, the charm, and the artistry of many 
an immortal poem. The beginner, then, 
should give his days and nights to the study 
of verse and verse patterns, remembering 
Leigh Hunt’s pertinent statement that every 
poet is a versifier, every fine poet an excel- 
lent one. 

The first problem of the poet who has an 
idea or an emotion to express is to select a 
suitable meter and verse form. Fortunate- 
ly, this choice is often determined for the 
poet by the very nature of the idea or the 
emotion that seeks expression. The subject 
matter of an elegy will hardly allow light 
tripping octosyllabics, nor will the content 
of a convivial lyric permit long, stately 
Alexandrines. Usually, therefore, the good 
poem finds its own organic unity of thought 
and form. The pulse of the emotion and the 
pulse of the rhythm are one; the union of 
spirit and body is inevitable. 

There are times, however, when the poet 
must deliberately and consciously select the 
verse pattern most appropriate to the par- 
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ticular idea or feeling he desires to voice 
in poetic form. Here. again, he has the 
choice of inventing a new pattern or of util- 
izing one of the standard types employed 
by poets of the past. Though such inven- 
tion offers much fascinating experiment, it 
is wiser for the young writer to adopt one 
of the tried and accepted forms. These 
verse patterns woven by the great masters 
reveal potentialities which can be put to 
ever new and noble usage. 

There should be no quarrel with the con- 
ventions of poetry, for it is by its conven- 
tions that poetry lives and moves and has 
its being. The poet should delight in mas- 
tering complexities as they present them- 
selves, and he should find inspiration in 
overcoming difficulties that prove him 
worthy of his craft. The beginner, more- 
over, must be scrupulous in the matter of 
regularity. He should never allow external 
irregularities to creep into his verse unless 
they are insistently demanded by internal 
changes of thought and feeling. The poet 
must give evidence that he understands and 
abides by metrical laws before he presumes 
to break them. Indeed, the only true and 
ultimate liberty, in poetry as in life itself, 
comes from obedience to law. 

It is well, therefore, for the poet by 
experiment to familiarize himself with all 
the standard verse patterns. Only by long 
and conscientious apprenticeship can he 
prove himself competent to employ his art 
skilfully and worthily. Accordingly, the 
poet who takes pains to serve that appren- 
ticeship, to perfect his knowledge of met- 
rical forms, and to master the various diffi- 
culties of his craft, will find himself hap- 
pily prepared to give utterance, wisely and 
well, to the urgent thoughts and feelings of 
his soul. 

In beginning, it is essential that every 
writer become thoroughly acquainted with 
the grouping of verses, both the non-stan- 
zaic and the stanzaic groups. In these 
groups the single line, or the verse, is the 
primary structural unit of composition. Of- 
ten verses are not grouped together to form 
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larger structural units, in which instance 
they are called “stichic.” More often, how- 
ever, verses are arranged in groups to form 
stanzaic patterns or complete poems of spe- 
cific length and structure. 

By far the most important example of 
stichic verse, or unrhymed lines not grouped 
in stanzaic form, is unrhymed iambic penta- 
meter, or blank verse. Since this medium 
has no definite structural pattern, it tends to 
follow the same principles that regulate 
paragraph structure in prose. That follow- 
ing paragraph of blank verse from Tenny- 
son’s The Passing of Arthur serves as an 
effective conclusion in the final scene be- 
tween Arthur and Sir Bedivere: 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 
swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 

Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Such metrical paragraphs may be used 
as introductions, as completely developed 
topics and subtopics, as transitions, or as 
endings in a poem. Moreover, a grouping 
of stichic verses may serve, as in prose, to 
form a separate paragraph for each speech 
in dramatic dialogue or conversation: 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: _ 
“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 


td. 
Much of the variety and flexibility of stichic 
verse groups comes from the freedom of 
division which may begin at any point in 
the line: 
“He will repay you: money can be repaid; 


Not kindness such as yours.” 
And Philip ask’d, 


“Then will you let me, Annie?” 
There she turn’d, 


She rose, and fixt her swimming eyes upon him. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

Blank verse seems to attain to the free- 
dom of prose and is furthermore unencum- 
bered with rhyme. In reality, however, it 
is the most difficult of meters. The, origin, 
growth, and perfection of this form is syn- 
chronous with the development of modern 
English poetry. Imitated from the Italian, 
and first used notably by the Earl of Sur- 
rey, it evolved to the “mighty line,” of 
Marlowe. Shakespeare perfected its ease 


and stateliness and gave new music to the 





rhythmical flow familiar in his plays. It was 
the sonorous roll of Milton’s epic blank verse 
that stirred Arnold to say: “To this metre, 
as used in the Paradise Lost, our country 
owes the glory of having produced one of 
the only two poetical works in the grand 
style which are to be found in the modern 
languages ; the Divine Comedy of Dante is 
the other.” Milton made strange charges 
against rhyme as “the invention of a barba- 
rous age to set off wretched matter and lame 
meter,” and as “a thing of itself, to all ju- 
dicious ears, trivial and of no true musical 
delight ;” he thus defines meter as “consist- 
ing in apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, 
and the sense variously drawn out from 
one verse into another.” Blank verse, ful- 
filling these requirements, is' characterized 
by a wide range of varying cadences, re- 
sulting from the changes of stress and the 
shifting position of the cesura. Run-on 
lines are so frequent that the single line in 
blank verse becomes less a unit of meter 
than in any other verse form. In addition, 
tone-color or verbal melody has been de- 
veloped more extensively here than in any 
other meter, and this efiect somewhat com- 
pensates for the loss of rhyme. Symonds 
has said that: “English blank verse is per- 
haps more various and plastic than any 
other national meter. It is capable of being 
used for the most commonplace, and the 
most sublime utterances. Origin- 
ally instituted for the drama, it received in 
Milton’s hands an epical treatment, and has 
by authors of our own day been used for 
idyllic and even for lyrical compositions. 
Plato mentions a Greek musical instrument 
called panharmonion, which was adapted to 
express the different modes and systems of 
melodious utterance. This name might be 
applied to our blank verse; there is no har- 
mony of sound, no dignity of movement, no 
swiftness, no subtlety of languid sweetness, 
no brevity, no force of emphasis, beyond its 
scope.” 

The introduction of rhyme tends usually 
to unite verses into definite stanzaic pat- 
terns; but it is possible to employ rhymed 
verses for a continuous movement closely 
resembling that of stichic verse. Such a 
continuous movement characterizes the Ital- 
ian terga rima, which so interlaces its rhyme 
that throughout groups of three the middle 
rhyme of one group becomes the initial 
rhyme of the next group; thus:a babe - 
becdceded., These groups of three may 
run on indefinitely, but there must always 
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be a concluding verse which closes the 
rhyme sequence by repeating the middle 
rhyme of the final group. Such an ending 
suggests that terza rima constitutes a series 
of quatrains which overlap by the fourth 
line serving both as the last line of the 
first and as the first line of the second quat- 
rain. The most notable example of terza 
rima in any literature is Dante’s Divina 
Commedia: 
We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, 

Of Lancelot, how love enchained him too. 

We were alone, quite unsuspiciously. 
But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 

All o’er discolored by that reading were; 

But one point only wholly us o’erthrew; 
When we read the long-sighed-for smile of her, 

To be thus kissed by such devoted lover, 

He who from me can be divided ne’er 
Kissed my mouth, trembling in the act all over. 

Accursed was the book and he who wrote! 

That day no further leaf did we uncover. 

Byron, Francesca of Rimini from Dante’s 
. Inferno. 


The most usual form of continuous 
rhymed verse in English poetry is the coup- 
let, composed of a pair of verses joined to- 
gether by a common rhyme. This medium 
is well adapted for the grouping of verses 
into paragraphs, analogous to, and obeying 
the same general principles as stichic verse. 

The octosyllabic couplet, composed of 
four-stress iambic verses, is a time-honored 
meter for lyrical and lighter narra- 
tive poems. Where the last verse completes 
the sense of the couplet, it is called strict or 
closed: 

They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together—yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand, but joined in heart, 
*Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold. 

Byron, The Prisoner of Chillon. 


Where the sense finds its completion 
within the couplet or is carried over into 
the following couplet, it is called free or 
broken: 
For folk were wont within that land 
To cast the ball from hand to hand, 
Dancing meanwhile full orderly; 
So now the bridegroom with a sigh, 
Struggling with love’s quick-gathering yoke, 
Turned round unto that joyous folk, 
And gat him ready for the play. 
William Morris, The Ring Given to Venus. 


For variety and special effects, trochaic 
verses, or verses with direct attack, may of- 
ten be successfully introduced : 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; _ 
While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before. 
Milton, L’Allegro. 

The decasyllabic, or heroic couplet, com- 
posed of five-stress iambic verses, is the 
most common form of the continuous coup- 
let in our poetry. This couplet in its strict 
or closed form was the typical measure of 
the so-called eighteenth century classicists : 
’Twas then great Marlboro’s mighty soul was 

prov’d, ; 

That, in the shock of charging hosts unmov'd, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examin’d all the dreadful scenes of war...... 

So, when an angel by divine command 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast; 

And pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
Addison, The Campaign. 

For’ purposes of variety the classical 
couplet was sometimes expanded into a trip- 
let by adding a third line with the same 
rhyme: 

Unlucky, as Fungoso in the play, 

These sparks with awkward vanity display 

What the fine gentleman wore yesterday. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism. 

Again, the second verse was sometimes 

expanded into an Alexandrine: 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 
Ibid. 


The free, or broken, form of this couplet 
offers a marked difference from the “heroic 
couplet” proper. Here the individual line 
and the couplet alike lose their prominence 
as verse units. The general effect is similar 
to that of blank verse, the rhymes tending 
to make musical the lines rather than to 
divide them. Such couplets, therefore, fol- 
low the laws of blank verse, and add rhyme. 
Their periods and pauses, accordingly are 
determined entirely by the sense: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. Keats, Endymion. 
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The Alexandrine couplet, composed of 
six-stress iambic verses, is little used in 
English poetry. Its tendency to break up 
into smaller parts makes it unfit for long, 
continuous flights : 


The dew was falling fast, the stars began to 
blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pretty creature, 
drink !” 

And looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain-lamb with a Maiden at 
its side. 


Wordsworth, The Pet Lamb. 


By all odds the longest poem in modern 
English in this measure is Drayton’s Poly- 
albion. The septenary couplet, composed 
of seven-stress iambic cr trochaic verses, is 
now rarely used: 


Rejoice, oh, English hearts, rejoice! rejoice, oh, 
lovers dear! 
Rejoice, oh, city, town, and country! rejoice, eke 
every shire! 
For now the fragrant flowers do spring and 
sprout in seemly sort, 
The little birds do sit and sing, the lambs do 
make fine sport; 
And now the birchen-tree doth bud, that makes 
the schoolboy cry; 
The morris rings, while hobby-horse doth foot it 
feateously ; 
The lords and ladies now abroad, for their dis- 
port and play, 
Do kiss sometimes upon the grass, and sometimes 
in the hay. 
Beaumont, The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
The measure tends to resolve itself nat- 
urally into four-stress and three;stress lines, 
resembling the “common-meter” of modern 
hymns, thus: 
I tell of things done long ago, 
Of many things in few: 
And chiefly of this clime of ours 
The accidents pursue. 
Thou high director of the same, 
Assist mine artless pen, 
To write the gests of Britons stout 
And acts of English men. 
William Warner, Albion’s England. 


The poulter’s measure, a meter unfamil- 
iar to modern readers, is a couplet composed 
of a six-stress and a seven-stress verse, or 
an Alexandrine and a septenary: 

Her forehead jacinth like, her cheeks of opal hue, 

Her twinkling eyes bedeck’d with pearl, her lips 
as sapphire blue; 

Her hair like crapal stone, her mouth O heavenly 
wide; 

Her skin like burnish’d gold, her hands like 
silver ore untried 

Sir Philip Sidney, Mopsa, in the Arcadia. 

The name of the measure comes from the 
poulterers of Queen Elizabeth’s day who 
gave twelve eggs for the first dozen and 


fourteen for the second. Unfortunately, 
both the meter and the custom seem now 
to have disappeared. 

(To be continued.) 


ODE TO AN OFT REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT 


Welcome home, old veteran! Although 
‘tis but a few days since last I saw thee 
thou dost prove to me, I trow, thy great 
love for thy creator! Ah, I would that | 
might journey as thou dost; I would that 
I might gaze into the faces of so many 
great and mighty editors. Verily, thou art, 
indeed, fortunate. Far more so than I, 
thou varlet! who must e’en pay thy travel- 
ling expenses, and give thee each time a 
new jacket in which to hide thyself. Ha! 
I will send thee off once more, but list! 
returnest thou but once again, numskull, 
and I will burn thee alive, and thus end 
thy worthless career! 

WILLIAM SANFORD. 








CHARLES KENYON SPEAKS 

Those persons who believe all a writer 
of screen plays has to do is grab an in- 
spiration on the wing, dash off a scenario, 
drop it in a mail box and then wait for 
a check from a grateful motion-picture com- 
pany, might contract a nervous chill by 
listening to the ideas of Charles Kenyon. 

Mr. Kenyon, author of the stage success, 
“Kindling,” and of many screen dramas, in- 
cluding “Beating the Game” and “The In- 
visible Power,” is at the Goldwyn Studio 
now doing everything in the making of his 
pictures except the directing and cutting. 

He thinks the day is coming—should be 
here now, in fact—when screen writers will 
first prepare their scenarios, next will write 
their continuities, then will go to the lot 
and direct, and after that will go to the 
cutting room and slice off half of the film 
they’ve evolved. Mr. Kenyon, who it may 
be deduced, never broke any sprinting 
records running away from hard work, 
said: 

“Only when the author becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with screen technique can 
he impress his own personality on the pro- 
duction. On the screen the best laid plan 
of the author may be entirely changed if 
some one else is allowed to write the con- 
tinuity. Because of this photoplaywrights 
will be an established group of writers with- 
in the next ten years—absolutely different 
from other authors.” 
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COLLEGE PROFESSOR BECOMES SHORT 
STORY WRITER : 


It is not often that you hear of a college professor becoming a writer of : 
popular fiction, and especially fiction of the adventure type. Z 


That, how- = 


ever, is just what Kenneth Perkins has done. 


mT 


EN NETH PERKINS, the young 

short story writer, who has within 
the last two years won a high place for 
himself, among the writers of warm- 
blooded adventure, tells why he abandoned 
the tranquil and secure business of in- 
structing young college ‘4 
students for the most 
hazardous of all careers, 
authorship. 

“My parents were 
missionaries,” he ex- 
plains, “and perhaps 
that accounts for the 
germ of wanderlust that 
is in my blood. Ever 
since I was born, a little 
over thirty years ago, at 
a hill station in British 
India, I have been mov- 
ing on to some place 
new and to me unex- 
plored. School teaching 
is a poor profession for 
a confirmed vagabond. 
Then, too, I’ve lots of 
stories, real bits of life 





as it is lived in the a 
out-of-the-way corners Kenneth 
of the earth, that I 


want to write.” 

Mr. Perkins insists that he has had no 
adventure since nursery days, when he 
used to find centipedes in the toes of his 
shoes and go to sleep listening to the gaily- 
colored lizards that ran around the picture 
moulding, clucking to each other, but to 
those of us who have never sailed through 
a typhoon in southern seas or encountered 
Chinese pirate junks, his life would seem 
a series of adventures. After going to 
school in a hill station in the eastern ghats, 
Mr. Perkins shipped as an able-bodied sea- 





man and beat about the ports of the Pacific, 
Japan, the Philippines and the islands of 
the South Seas. Then he revisited India 
to see the Taj Mahal again by moonlight 
and sleep under the familiar mosquito net- 
ting with his bedposts in cans of water to 
keep off the centipedes 
and scorpions. Later 
he came to the United 
States, took his Mas- 
ter’s Degree at the 
University of Cali- 
fornia, and taught two 
years in a Western 


college. But the war 
broke out, and Mr. 
Perkins left school to 


enter the army, became 
an artillery officer and 
taught equitation which, 
to the uninitiated, means 
horseback riding, at a 
training camp in Ken- 
tucky. After the war 
he returned to teaching, 
but soon writing occu- 
pied so much of his time 
that he devoted himself 
to it altogether. 

“The fascinating 
thing about writing as a business, aside 
from the pleasure that one experiences 
when he has finished a story that he feels 
is as good a piece of work as he can make 
it, is the fact that one can live anywhere, 
in California today and New York tomor- 
row, and his work will be all the richer 
for it.” 

Mr. Perkins is especially interested in 
dealing with the superstitious, the unwrit- 
ten laws and queer codes that govern the 
men who beat about the blue waters of 
the Southern Pacific. 


Perkins 
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A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase of 
Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; Author of 
more than 50 Produced Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” 
“The Plot of the Short Story,” 
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“The Universal Plot Catalogue.” 





XII. 


(Continued. ) 


ties an earlier chapter, on the technique 
and purpose of delineating our char- 
acters to great length in the Caste of Char- 
acters, we pointed out that in such a caste 
we came to meet and know the characters 
so well that it would be unnecessary to 
further explain their characteristics or give 
reasons for all of their subsequent actions. 
Granted that the caste does reveal the na- 
ture of the character fully, so that we are 
quite aware of what each principal char- 
acter will do under a given crisis, we are 
now prepared to reap another benefit from 
such a thorough method. For in the syn- 
opsis there is no place for description of 
any kind. It is narration under constant 
pressure of immediate action or emotional 
intensity. The characters are already what 
we know them to be and the action follows 
logically upon that foreknowledge. 

Thus, when’ we say in a caption that the 
Captain says: “I'll run the first lubber 
through that lays to foul me!”, all know 
that it is actually what the Captain would 
say under those circumstances, for he is 
that kind of a man. Again, when “the 
Captain tears the dress off of her in his rage 
and throws it into the sea and then puts 
her in irons in the ‘brig’ for three days on 
bread and water,” we do not wonder at all 
or need explanation for such conduct for 
it is the Captain all over. 

But we shall have a stern corollary to 
fulfill under this method. For when we 
have gone to some length to give a person- 
ality and “character” to our people they 
must forever after be consistent to their 
own prototype, even when they are incon- 
sistent, Secause we prepare for these incon- 
sistencies by including a weak link in the 
chain of their character. In our caste we 
have portrayed the Captain, among other 
things, “an old salt of the old school... . 


he believes in keeping women below decks 
. » . . thinks a sailor’s oath the most sacred 


BUILDING THE SYNOPSIS. 


thing on sea or land .... adheres to all 
the customs and habits as though he were a 
thousand miles at sea . . . . is crusty, stub- 
born, and taciturn as one can be.” Now 
turn him loose on land in a gathering of 
polite folk with his arch enemy in their 
midst, and the reactions are quite obvious. 

Our synopsis then, literally must be 
charged with emotion and replete with 
action! Every sentence must concern one 
or the other. Every sequence must begin 
with one and terminate with the other. 
There is no room for independent action 
not concerned with the dramatic necessities 
of our photoplay. As when a baby is in- 
troduced—babies should not be allowed to 
leave their mothers and appear in plays un- 
less the struggle hangs on and about them! 
—some companies and directors are wont 
to squeeze all the cunning out of the 
precious little nuisances for the edification 
of the gushers in the audience, regardless of 
the exigencies of the play. “Anything for 
a laugh,” is an age-old policy among igno- 
rant producers who think that what they 
are really trying to do is to spellbind an 
audience fifty cents worth—or whatever the 
price of admission happens to be. Writers 
fall into this same pitfall. They stumble 
upon “a good side line” and they proceed 
to “milk it” for all it is worth. Of course, 
if the side line is the only good thing about 
it, well and good. But a photoplay is a 
composition, so finely and closely knit to- 
gether that no part may be taken from it, 
or added to it, without distorting it. 

Therefore, it must follow that everything 
that appears in our synopsis must be signifi- 
cant and vital. Every line is the history 
of an action that is bound to cause a re- 
action, or is itself a reaction of an action. 
Everything that occurs in some measure 
affects the ultimate climax of the whole 
play. Every gesture is a pebble thrown 
into the mirroring pool that disturbs the 
whole surface! 
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Let us take, for example, the opening 
sequence in the synopsis, “The Mate of the 
Sally Ann.” “We find Sally sitting on the 
back porch of the wrecked hulk of the 
‘Sally Ann,’ her father’s old schooner named 
after his dead daughter (our Sally’s moth- 
er). She gazes longingly toward the dis- 
tant watering village and especially at a 
fine summering place which she calls “The 
Castle By The Sea,’ imagining fine pictures 
of the lives af the people who live there.” 
Thus we must endeavor in the first stroke 
to hit the keynote of our play. For what 
follows in Sally’s dramatic case is the result 
of this longing to get away from her grand- 
father-Captain’s restraint. “The 
By The Sea” is none other than her own 
father’s house that shall in the climax he- 
come her home! There is the contrasting 
fire struck at once between pictures of her 
lonely self and the happy social life of those 
peopte; her poverty and their wealth; her 
hardship and their luxury. We are made 
to sense what is to come, but in no wise 
to see it—yet. 

Read the paragraphic sequences and note 
how they are interdependent. Each one is 
the result of what preceded and the cause 
of what is to follow. Thus we enchain in- 
terest and suspense. The ‘conflict never 
slackens, rather it becomes more and more 
intense. 

It becomes self-evident that a synopsis, 
to be successful, cannot be the result of 
slipshod work, which brings us face to face 
with the subject of process of procedure. 
As we have already emphasized, works of 
art do not just happen. They are the re- 
sult of the power of vision supplemented 
by the vision itself; a story skillfully en- 
snared by a plot; a segment of life artfully 
pruned and plumed until it becomes more 
intense than life itself! 

A photoplay demands thought first, last, 
and all the time. But thought positively 
must be preceded by study. One must learn 
what a photoplay is and how it is made. 
Going back a step farther, one must have 
had sufficient education to be able to put 
together the elementary forms of the Eng- 
lish language in composition form, at least. 
And, finally and foremost, one must be 
gifted with creative intuition that will enable 
him to read human nature and interpret it. 

Granted the possession and application 
of these qualifications, we are ready to 
proceed with the mere rules for writing a 


Castle - 


wo 


synopsis. Learn the rules, by all means, 
but once learned through exercise it is best 
to forget them. Do your preliminary studies 
and exercises by rule, but rules will only 
hamper you if you have not assimilated and 
mastered them when you are ready to get 
down to the practical profession of photo- 
play writing. Immutable Jaws must govern 
and guide you then. 

I have made it a rule, for instance, to 
think out every possible action, reaction and 
contingency of the play before I think of 
putting it on paper. I wrestle with the 
complications for days—maybe weeks—be- 
fore I take my typewriter in hand. Make 
notes by all means, but bear in mind that 
once in. the synopsis you must forever after 
hold your dramatic peace! Of course, 
valuable changes may occur to you and you 
are always.at liberty to incorporate them 
in your play as long as it is in your posses- 
sion. But remember one of the laws of 
drama is that of casting a pebble in the 
pool—the slightest disturbance will be felt 
through the entire body and reach the utter- 
most boundaries. 

A plan is apparent, a plot is sensed, and 
a purpose is felt and the effect is cumulative 
in the well-made synopsis. 

My next article will discuss Parts, Cap- 
tions, and Title. 


THE MATE OF THE SALLY ANN 
A Comedy Drama With Ingenue Lead 
in five Parts 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


SYNOPSIS 
Part III. 
THE LANDLUBBER’S CAROUSAL 
( Continued.) 


The Captain has had a desperate time 
fighting his way through the servants, but 
has dashed aside every barrier by the liberal 
use of his cutlass. Pandemonium follows, 
-women faint, and men vainly try to defend 
them. The Captain stands them all off, 
shouting: “I'll Run The First Lubber 
Through That Lays To Foul Me!” Then 
he takes Sally by the arm and marches her 
out. 

The Judge has been visioning where he 
has seen this man before. Then he re- 
members while he was courting a pretty 
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girl on the shore of the sea, it seemed that 
this same wild man drove him away. Then 
he had learned that this Captain had sailed 
away and he secretly married the girl. He 
left her promising to return next day. But 
his rich parents got hold of him and on 
learning the truth threatened him. And so 


a month passed while he parleyed and de-- 


layed. He made his decision finally and 
returned—she was GONE! So the Judge 
sits till gray dawn trying to gather the 
embers and build the old fire anew. 

The Captain tears the dress off of Sally 
in his rage and throws it into the sea and 
then puts her in irons in the “brig” for 
three days on bread and water. 

Schuyler thinks he has lost Sally. Even 
the Judge cannot tell him where she came 
from. Schuyler, now lonely, too, takes his 
painting kit and climbs high among the 
rocks when who should he come upon but 
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A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing and markcting stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting und profitable phase of the writing profession 


offers unlimited opportunity. 


= By Felix J. Koch, 


his little Sally. She is a charming and per- 
fect type in her quaint costume and he be- 
gins to paint her portrait as “The Fisher 
Maid.” They are resting and chatting when 
the Captain, always listening for trade 
winds, detects a man’s voice and appears, 
this time without his cutlass. 

He recognizes Schuyler and _ without 
warning rushes on him like a mad bull and 
he and his painting are tumbled over the 
ledge into the sea. 

Sally is now furious in turn and defiantly 
goes to Schuyler’s rescue in her boat, since 
he can’t swim, and rescues him. When he 
does not at first open his eyes she is frantic, 
and in despair reveals her true feelings for 
him by kissing him. He opens his eyes and 
smiles and she angrily puts him ashore. 
He goes limping off, still grasping his 
picture. 

(To be continued in our ne-xt.) 
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SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 


B 

SUPPLEMENTS 
and one that : 

Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. : 
Hl ee 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR SYNDICATING MATERIAL 


TOWER clock in near distance struck 
-& the half-hour, accompanying the stroke 
with soft, musical chimes. 

“Back in college,’ the man began, his 
voice strangely gentle now, “we learned that 
this is an age of division of function. It’s 
an age of specialization. The butcher, the 
baker, the electrolier maker, each have their 
specific lines to follow, and so they cannot 
take time, even if they know how to pro- 
ceed, and have the inclination to ferret so 
far into sources, to discover the answers to 
questions of the sort I have asked. 

“Instead, they are willing to buy their 
daily papers—especially the ‘Sunday pa- 
pers,’ as we call them—read the results of 
some other man’s investigations into timely 
subjects, and so become familiar with mat- 
ters to the extent that the average layman 
desires. 

“Innumerable newspapers find that their 
Sunday circulations are double, often treble, 


that of any week day. This is due to the 
fact that in communities boasting several 
morning papers, most families have the time 
to read just one of these each week day. 
News is pretty much the same in all of them 
—-each gets its ‘scoop’ or ‘beat’ over all the 
others on some ‘story’ now and then; they 
differ in the manner of presenting that 
news, they differ in politics and so in editor- 
ials, but so far as keeping abreast with the 
times along news lines, read one paper, and 
you have practically read them all. 

“On Sunday, however, people do not 
stop with one paper. Sunday is leisure day 
—the day when when many folk find most 
time to read. 

“Whether right or wrong, from the stand- 
point of church doctrines which we cannot 
stop to discuss here, we know that a very 
large proportion of our population reads its 
newspapers on the Sabbath even more than 
on other days. 
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“The newspaper publishers, not slow to 
realize this fact, have long seen to it that 
each and every buyer of their paper shall 
be given just as much reading matter as 
they can afford to give for the cost of one 
copy, and usually as much as any one reader 
might desire. Competition between papers 
in a city often centers largely on these 
Sunday supplements, or ‘magazines,’ and 
since the cost of a copy of each paper is 
so small,—five cents, and in some cases now 
ten cents,—many people purchase, or sub- 
scribe for a copy of each of the Sunday 
papers appearing in their city, in order that 
they may take their pick of the reading 
material in the supplements very much as 
they would take their pick among the in- 
dices to so many other, more familiar forms 
of magazines. 

““Competition,’ and he laughed, as he 
pointed to a huge budget of newspapers on 
a stool in the corner, ‘is the life of trade,’ 
in newspaperdom,’as elsewhere. Competi- 
tion forces each and every one of the papers 
in a given city to give its readers as up- 
to-the-moment, bright, interesting, sparkling 
Sunday supplement as its publishers can 
afford. 

“Papers in a given city vie with each 
other principally on the entertainment and 
on the educational value of their Sunday 
supplements. 

“It follows, therefore,” and he flung open 
the doors to his safe cabinet, to reveal 
shelves of books filled with notes taken first 
hand, and with packets of envelopes filled 
with films to illustrate the data, “that the 
material for these papers must be prepared. 

“The Sunday supplements and the Satur- 
day supplements insued by some of the 
evening papers must have timely, trust- 
worthy, informative material. 

“Preparing such material,” and he held 
up a sma!l packet of envelopes containing 
perhaps two hundred films, “is expensive 
in these days. 

“Here are some pictures taken in Labra- 
dor. They can be used for articles on the 
cod-industry of the North, on furring, on 
the knob-end of the continent, on the Gulf 
Stream, on ice-bergs, and on whaling and 
sealing, at any time. 

“Tt involved a trip from here to Toronto; 
thence by rail to the east coast of Canada; 
by water to Newfoundland; a day and a 
half by rail across the Island to St. John’s, 
the capital; then ten days by boat up the 
Labrador coast to Nain, to secure this little 


collection, and the notes in the diary behind 
the packet as it rests on the shelf there, 
Then, very obviously, there was the journey 
home. You can figure out the cost of the 
trip for yourself. Remember a man must 
live and be clothed, en route; and that 
meanwhile he is not producing articles,— 
not earning.” 

He turned to another budget, or film- 
pack. 

“Texas and the Mexican border,—the 
latter always apt to creep into the lime- 
light,” he said. 

“Remember the big flood at San Antonio 
recentiy? You can readily see that papers 
all over the eastern half of the United 
States couldn’t send writers to San Antonio 
to see the city, and tell of its interesting 
features, of the places harmed,—and have 
the accounts ready for publication while the 
flood was still the paramount subject in the 
public mind. 

“Instead,—well, there are the notes and 
there are the negatives. In no less time 
than it would take to write an article on 
‘THE WALK TO TOWN,’ we can turn 
out an article on: ‘QUEER CORNERS 
OF STRICKEN SAN ANTONIO.’ 

“That article,” he explained, demonstrat- 
ing from his scrap-books with articles on 
other places,—Dayton, notably,—when they 
were stricken by some great holocaust, “is 
interesting to readers everywhere. 

“The number of persons in any one city 
who read the papers of other cities,—with 
the exception of the New York and Chicago 
papers, which are almost national,—is so 
slight that they are not considered in the 
syndicating business, as we term this sell- 
ing of the same work to many papers. 

“The man in Cincinnati does not read 
the Columbus papers, nor the man in Co- 
lumbus the Cleveland or Toledo prints. 

“Except in the case of travelling men, 
the circulations of city papers do not over- 
lap, or ‘compete.’ 

“This being true, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to sell the same material to one paper, 
—but to only one paper, then,—in each of 
a number of cities. 

“That, in brief, is syndicating,—selling 
one copy of your material in as many dif- 
ferent cities as you care to,—taking care 
that circulations do not overlap, and seeing 
to it that every article is dated, at the top 
or at the bottom, with the earliest date on 
which it may be published; or as corre- 
spondents put it, a ‘release date.’ ” 
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He turned to his card—file and, under 
the general subject of: NEWSPAPERS— 
SUNDAY OR SATURDAY SUPPLE- 
MENTS, exposed to his caller’s eye an al- 
most endless list of names. 

“When you’ve exhausted that list of 
American newspapers, there are the papers 
of Canada, of the British Isles, and then 
of Australia, too,” he said. 

“T believe you will admit that there’s a 
pretty big market,—and, to be frank, a very 
profitable one,—open to whosoever can 
master the really simple knack of syndicat- 
ing,—or, as it’s often put, ‘getting into the 
Sunday magazines.’ ” 

He then went into details——the whys, 
and wherefores of what is one of the most 
thoroughly delightful and probably the most 
profitable field of Anglo-Saxon journalism 
as practised today,—the syndicating of ma- 
terial to the Sunday and Saturday after- 
noon magazines. 

Note: The next article of these series 
will appear next month. 





GET IT DOWN ON PAPER IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


By Frank H. WILLIAMs. 


NE of the things that has been the 

greatest kind of a help to me in pro- 
ducing enough copy, since engaging in free 
lance work, to bring in a satisfactory in- 
come is to get everything connected with 
my business down on paper in black and 
white. 

This means that I not only make notes of 
all ideas, suggestions and references which 
will be of help to me in framing articles 
and stories, and in securing photos, but that 
I also visualize the things to be done in the 
same way. 

One of the easiest things to do in writing 
literature, near-literature, and pot boilers is 
to put off until tomorrow what should be 
done today, and to “kid” one’s self into a 
belief that there is really nothing to be done. 

Positively the best way to cure one’s self 
of this sort of thing is to. make out a sched- 
ule of work and to place this schedule on 
the wall in front of the desk where it can 
be seen at all times. 

Each month I try to prepare and send 
articles and stories and skits to a certain 
list of publications which have proven to be 
especially favorable to my brand of copy. 
At the start of each month I make out a 
fresh list, based on the previous month’s ex- 


periences, and hang this on the wall. This 
list I divide according to the kinds of publi- 
cations included. For instance the present 
month’s list includes publications classified 
under the following headings: 

Advertising, Drugs, Dry Goods, Electric, 
Business, Furniture, Grocery, Hardware, 
Hotels, Printing, Shoes, Painters, Music, 
Stationery, Tobacco, Confectionery, Jewel- 
ry, Men’s Wear, Insurance, Humor, Stor- 
ies, and Miscellaneous. 

As an article or a skit or story is com- 
plete and mailed to anyone of the periodi- 
cals whose name appears on the list, that 
particular magazine is scratched off the list 
for the month. 

At the top I write the date upon which I 
start work on the list, and also make a note 
of the total number of articles, skits, and 
stories to be prepared during the month, and 
the number that must be written each day, 
figuring full working days for five days in 
the week, and a half day on Saturday. Then 
each day opposite this heading, “Total Ar- 
ticles Written to Date,” I make a mark for 
each article as it is finished, crossing off 
each four marks with the fifth mark. In 
this way I can see at a glance just what 
progress I am making, and whether or not 
I am working at a schedule which will turn 
out the required number of articles by the 
end of the month. 

There’s no getting away from a black and 
white statement of business needs like this. 
There’s no chance of making one’s self be- 
lieve that there is nothing to do, and that 
one might just as well go fishing as not, 
when such a list as this is staring one in 
the face. There’s always something def- 
inite and specific to be done, and a definite, 
specific time for doing it when the writer 
gets his job down on paper in black and 
white in this business-like manner. 

This little list has been the greatest sort 
of a spur to me in getting things done, and 
in doing worth-while things. It has enabled 
me to work at free lancing like I would 
any other regular job, and it has enabled me 
to get results which have made it possible 
for me to continue free lancing. 

And there ought to be a suggestion in all 
this for all other writers, whether free lance 
or part-time writers. — 

Get the things you want to do down in 
black and white, if you really want to pro- 
duce, and get ahead in the writing game. 
Know where you are, what you want to do, 
and when to do it! It’s a plan worth trying. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU REALLY MAKE? 


By Stuart Murray 
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VEN for those of us who have not 

yet cornered a legitimate excuse for 
worrying about the income tax, there is a 
real satisfaction in knowing the exact net 
gain from our scribblings—that profit, at 
least, which can be measured in cold cash. 
The first step is to keep an accurate rec- 
ord of those expenses arising directly from 


1920 - Expense 


iter | Stat 


Figure 1. 


the preparation and mailing of manuscript. 
This cost record should be separate from 
your general accounts. It need not inter- 
fere with them. 

Figure 1 suggests one form of expense 
account adapted to the small cards upon 
which many keep their manuscript rec- 
ords. Whether you use a card or a sheet 
from your loose-leaf book, keep it right up 
in front where it will catch the eye. Janu- 
ary first, when the new cards are neatly 
ruled with red and blue ink, a person can 
hardly wait to go out and buy something. 
But the dog days come. 

If your card is already ruled horizontally, 
draw a pencil line between each of the 
printed ones to economize space. This will 
leave room enough for your entries. It is 
really handier to jot each item down with 
pen and ink, as shown—necessary, in fact, 
unless you have miniature type on your 
machine and wish to use large cards. 

The divisions shown in Figure 1 are 
purely arbitrary. In this case, the writer 
wanted to know just how much his type- 
writer upkeep and stationery were costing 


Miscellaneous 





him. Another might prefer a_ separate 
column for his criticism expense. Or some 
prosperous individual (slang for lucky 
cuss) might want to keep track of office 
rent or the high cost of feeding blonde 
stenogs. At any rate, the total of all col- 
umns shows all expense with the excep- 
tion of postage. 

The item of postage should 
come from the manuscript rec- 
ord or mailing record,* which- 
ever shows the actual amount 
of stamps used on manuscript 
—and not those sent away for 
a sample of Jim Henry’s shay- 
ing delight or Madame X’s 
permanent blush. 

Now for the total income 
from sale of manuscript (which 
does not include promises to 
pay, such as acceptances). This 
also will come from the manu- 


op. 58 and 59, for one form of mailing record. 


1920 
Statement of Profit 





Total receipts 


from Mss. 286] 83 


Expense— 
Postage 1 
Typewriter 
Stationery 1 
Miscell. 75| 34 


NET GAIN 211/49 
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Figure 2. 
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script records. It will be the first entry 
on the Statement of Profit. 

The Statement of Profit shown (Figure 
2) is self-explanatory. Total receipts less 
total expense gives the net gain. 

This is quite accurate enough for most. 
However, if you wish to be very exact, 
part of the expense might go over to the 
next year. For instance, a beginner’s type- 
writer might cost more than his total profit 
the first year, and he might wish to spread 
its cost over the several years he will prob- 
ably be using the machine. Or a man might 
pay a quarter’s rent in advance or buy a lot 
of stationery just before closing his books 
for the year. Or—to take a small item— 
the subscription to your favorite trade jour- 
nal may run on for the first six.-months 
of the next period. 

If some expense is carried over, the net 
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gain will be more than the $211.49 shown. 
Below the items already on our Statement 
of Profit will appear something like this: 





Inventory (add 1921 expense)............ $211.49 
PEINOUIEUE 5 oec.0ra ats ccs » ear aa cee 
Magazines (to run).......6.2..; 2.50 8.10 

DEP) HRN. o vic aihw dats Hiawigca ca eens waters $219.59 


In this case, of course, the items “Sta- 
tionery, Inv. $5.60” and “Magazines” (to 
run) $2.50” will be the first to appear on 
the expense card for the next period. 

To tell the truth, one’s statement is not 
always a joyous surprise. Yet it is worth 
while if it suggests more canny purchasing 
of supplies, or leads one to study the mar- 
ket instead of trying to endow the Post- 
Office Department by sending manuscripts 
flying about the country on the hit-or-miss 
plan. 
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A series of articles on Short Story Writing, intended as 
a guide for those who want to know more about this 
interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession 
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N discussing short-story work I have so 
far confined myself wholly to stories 
for adult readers. It is perhaps not amiss 
to say that ninety per cent of all beginning 
writers attempt these as their first step in 
literary endeavor. 
There is, however, another wide field for 


story work—the writing of fiction for 
youths. It has been said that the writing 


of children’s stories is good practice for 
more important and larger work in fiction, 
and should be done as a preliminary exer- 
cise. I do not agree with this wholly, as the 
motifs for the two classes of stories must 
be so entirely different; but it is true that 
juvenile work may be good practice work 
in helping toward facility of expression, be- 
cause such stories can be expressed in more 
simple style and form. 

But whether- juvenile writing is taken up 
as a preliminary step, or for its own sake, 
it would be well for writers to realize that 
there is for it a wide field. We have a 


number of juvenile publishing houses that 
are giving earnest effort toward producing 
periodicals of sterling value, for young 
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readers, and others that are ready to put on 
the market any thoroughly good juvenile 
book. 

There has been in recent years a very 
marked change in the class of material of- 
fered for younger readers. The dime novel 
of our boyhood has passed into innocuous 
desuetude, together with the cheap and 
trashy weekly devoted to wild and impos- 
sible stories of adventure and derring-do. 

In their place has come the juvenile story 
—still of action, it is true—but of action 
that leads definitely toward one purpose, 
that of inculcating lessons of inanliness, 
courage, fidelity, honor, honesty, considera- 
tion, loyalty and self-sacrifice. These are 
the qualities that we all admit are desirable 
to be developed in our developing youth; 
and while, with the exception of some of 
the avowedly religious publications, the too 
self-evident moral or sermon is not desired, 





editors earnestly are seeking for the story’ 


that brings home the lesson. 

An illustration of the above was brought 
out in some of my recent correspondence. I 
had read an excellent boys’ adventure story, 
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but the writer had missed a fine opportun- 
ity to teach a lesson of self-sacrifice. I 
pointed out the omissicn, and the story was 
re-written. A little later my correspondent 
wrote that it had been accepted by the 
David C. Cook Company, which had previ- 
ously, with nine others, refused the tale. 

In connection with this incident I would 
like to go out of my way a bit to speak 
again of the David C. Cook Company. 
They are publishers of a large number of 
juvenile journals—various ones that meet 
the needs of children from very tender 
years up to youths verging upon manhood 
or womanhood. In all the material pub- 
lished by them the moral and uplifting pur- 
pose, as I have instanced it above, can al- 
ways be discerned. But the story never :nust 
be preachy, the writer never must indulge in 
sermonizing, and above all, he must be vital 
and interesting. Writers who are cultivat- 
ing the juvenile field can not do better than 
carefully to study the publications of this 
excellent house. 

As I have now begun to talk about par- 
ticular classes of stories, or rather about 
special fields for the story writer, I may as 
well go a step further. I have previously 
spoken of the necessity for setting, atmos- 
phere and characterization as concomitants 
of the finished short story. There are, how- 
ever, certain magazines which specialize 
upon stories which are purely those of ac- 
tion. All else is subordinate. Just enough 
characterization is needed to enable the 
reader to sense the personality of the indi- 
vidual, and his or her relations to the others 
in the story. Only the most brief and es- 
sential setting is required ; no description, no 
“fine writing” for a background is permit- 
ted, and “atmosphere” is shown only by the 
speech and action of the characters. 

A considerable number of magazines 
have become popular by confining them- 
selves almost entirely to stories of this type. 
To write such requires imagination and in- 
vention and the ability to discard to a cer- 
tain extent purely literary impulses; in 
these, most emphatically, “the story’s the 
thing!” Nothing else counts. Many writers 
who find difficulty in sensing atmospheric 
values or in making a setting for a story 
without drifting into a mere prosy descrip- 
tion of landscape, might do well to study 
the stories of this class. As I have inti- 
mated, such do not reach the literary levels 
of the psychological story or the story of 
intense emotional or dramatic force; but 
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these are the stories that appeal to the man 
in the street, and consequently many dis- 
cerning editors avidiously are searching for 
such. 

It must be borne in mind that in work of 
this character a certain happy medium is to 
be reached; some who attempt these stories 
completely confine themselves to dialogue, 
and in that way lose the greater portion of 
the. fictional value; it requires a master 
hand such as shown by Anthony tlope in 
Dolly Dialogues, to develop a story entirely 
in this manner. But I am instancing such 
stories, as I did the juvenile stories above, 
to show that the fiction writer need not con- 
fine himself to a single field or method or 
class of work. 

Aside from the writing of juvenile sto- 
ries, two other classes of fiction work often 
serve as preparatory steps toward the larger 
field of story writing in general—these are: 
stories for the agricultural publications, and 
for religious journals. To speak of the lat- 
ter first, I would say, without disparage- 
ment to the literary standing or quality of 
these, it is obvious that their short stories 
must be confined within certain bounds. The 
intensely emotional or dramatic story has 
no place with them. Neither has the “‘tri- 
angle” story, nor the rough and ready story 
of adventure, the humorous story, or the 
deeply psychological story. 

While all their stories are not necessa- 
rily of a strictly religious trend, they must 
be wholesome, often carry some distinct 
moral, and depict the better and quieter as- 
pects of life. Consequently their range is 
largely limited to household and domestic 
stories, and to love stories of a not very vio- 
lent character. As the religious journals as a 
rule are not over-burdened with wealth, the 
rates of payment, except for a few notable 
exceptions, are rather low. But these pub- 
lications as a whole furnish a considerable 
field for the beginning writer who is not yet 
sure enough of himself to attempt the more 
fully developed short story. 

The agricultural journals are similar in 
one respect to the above; that is, the stories 
must be wholesome, and often it is desirable 
through them to teach a lesson or inculcate 
a moral. But here the lessons are such as 
should deal with the better aspects of farm 
life, and if lessons regarding progressive 
cultural practices can be woven in without 
too evident effort it is well to do this. Sto- 
ries for the agricultural journals may have 
a decidedly wider range than those for the 
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religious journals. It is particularly desir- 
able to give them an out-door flavor, and 
stories of adventure may be used, as well as 
the good old-fashioned love story. 


I could cite several notable examples of 
men prominent in the short-story field today 
whose first work was in agricultural writing 
per se, who then drifted into the writing of 
fiction stories for agricultural journals, and 
from that into the general field. It perhaps 
is not generally known that these are the 
steps by which the late E. P. Roe “arrived.” 
His first literary work was done at the in- 
stance of the late Dr. Fred Hexamer, of the 
old American Agriculturist, when that was 
an illustrated monthly, and consisted of re- 
ports of the garden work done by the men 
of Roe’s regiment when the latter was chap- 
lain in McClellan’s Army of the Potomac 
during its long period of enforced inaction. 
With this beginning Roe went on until he 


, had accomplished that juvenile gardening 


classic, “Driven Back to Eden,” and his 
name had become a household word through 
“Barriers Burned Away.” 

It is not my purpose in these articles to 
tell how to write a short story ; but rather, to 
point out methods of work by which the 
story, having been developed in the mind of 
the reader, may be brought to a proper form 
so that it will meet editorial approval; and 
to make evident, errors to be avoided, the 
knowledge of which often comes to a writer 
only after long and discouraging experience. 

A long list of “don’ts” for writers easily 
may be made by anyone who once seriously 
has begun the collection of rejection slips. 
Without the purpose to make any such com- 
plete list, I am leafing over my note book 
to bring to mind some of the things that I 
have commented upon from time to time in 
my routine work. 

To one writer I find that I said, “Your 
story is so wholly unreal and fanciful that 
I cannot imagine its acceptance by any dis- 
criminating publication.” Here was a writer 
with fancy and imagination, who had let 
himself go beyond the realms of the possi- 
ble; and while this might have been per- 
missible had he been equipped with the 
imagination of a Jules -Verne, or with 
sufficient scientific knowledge to give 
his flights of fancy a tinge of realism, 
his method was so unconvincing that the 
story was absolutely a failure. 

To another who had written a story of 
wild and startling adventure, only to tell 


at the bottom of the fifteenth page, in a 
single paragraph, that this was only a 
dream, I wrote: “Almost without exception 
editors dislike dream stories.” 

To another I wrote, “Editors as a rule 
dislike ghost stories; exceptions to this are 
in cases where there is a deep psychological 
twist, or where the ghost is an accessory to 
the solving of some mystery. or crime, and 
where the ghost itself is not explained away 
by any commonplace solution, as of a sheet 
waving in the wind, or an untenanted gar- 
ment seeming to have human form.” 

To another, “Keep your characters true to 
form throughout. You have a criminal, 
hunted for some desperate and heinous 
crime, and you picture his physical charac- 
teristics in keeping with this; yet three times 
in his flight you have him stop and “Utter 
a prayer.” Desperate criminals are not 
much given to praying, and we lose our in- 
terest in this chap when we find that he is 
praying instead of fighting.” 

To another: “Your story has one great 
element of success; in the climax it con- 
tains a very great surprise, one that justi- 
fies all that has gone before; yet through 
the reading of the first dozen pages my 
opinion was entirely unfavorable ; now, hav- 
ing read to the finish, I must admit that you 
have a good story, but the chances are all 
against its acceptance, as I doubt if any 
editor will read far enough to discover the 
crux of the story—the thing that makes it 
all right and plausible.” Here is evidence 
of something that I have said before—that 
you must strive always to get an opening 
that will attract. Few editors are going to 
read through two or three thousand words 
merely in the hope of coming to something 
worth while in a story that in all will not 
be more than twice that length. 


Note: Don’t fail to read Mr. Reeve’s 
next article in the January number. 





MRS. EVYLN SNEAD BARNETT 


Mrs. Evlyn Snead Barnett, Louisville 
author, lecturer and club woman, died re- 
cently. She was born in Louisville sixty 
years ago and was a direct descendant of 
Francis Scott Key. “The Dragnet,” 
“Jerry’s Reward” and “Miss Delire’s 
Euchre Party” were among the books writ- 
ten by Mrs. Barnett. 
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DOES JUVENILE FICTION PAY? | 
: ‘By A> H. Dreher. : 
a MTT TTT NATIT TNT ITI TTT s 
ae question frequently is asked: doned or that “anything goes” with the pub- 

“Does the writing of juvenile fiction lishers of juvenile fiction is not intended; 


pay ak 

Some writers are inclined to look down 
upon the writing of juvenile fiction as not 
worthy of serious effort. To those I would 
say: By all means, pass up this branch of 
authorship and continue to devote your at- 
tention to the production of best-seller nov- 
els and scenarios for first-magnitude screen 
stars ; it pays better—if you can do it! 

Most writers expect to be paid for what 
they write, in cold cash or crisp checks, and 
the higher forms of literature (if, at the 
same time, they are the most popular) bring 
the greatest returns. Writers of juvenile 
fiction are no exception, but to them comes 
compensation over and above the monetary 
consideration. 

A child learns to speak in monosyllables 
before it learns to form words and sen- 
tences; creeps before it walks, and walks 
before it runs. 

The writer, or would-be writer, who can 
sit down at his typing machine and dash off 
a story of the Satevepost calibre may well 
ignore the lesser forms, but the beginning 
writer can do worse than choose juvenile 
fiction as a starting point from which to 
grow up. 

“The way to learn to write is to 
WRITE,” is the advice most frequently 
given by those who have “arrived.” It is 
good advice but writing for practice is about 
as interesting as practicing a piano lesson 
when the rest of the kids are out playing. 
True, it is that practice sometimes makes 
perfect, but the process may be hastened by 
the adoption of the most efficient methods. 

Writing for publication (and pay) is 
more interesting than writing reams of stuff 
that never sees print. Furthermore, after 
a manuscript has been converted into a 
printed page, defects are more noticeable ; 
it behooves the beginning writer, therefore, 
to write for publication the simpler forms of 
composition, and by a process of observa- 
tion, improvement and experience, gradually 
to work up to more polished forms of ex- 
pression. 

The intimation that careless work is con- 





on the contrary, great care must be excer- 
cised because youngsters are the most criti- 
cal of all readers. 

The writing of juvenile fiction should 
not be difficult for one who has the knack 
of story-telling. Perhaps the biggest mis- 
take made by the tyro is that of trying to 
write about something of which he knows 
nothing; as, for instance, depicting a “high 
society” character when he is not of it, or 
writing a “wild west” story, although he 
never has been west of the Alleghenies. 
( Parenthetically, it may be stated that these 
things have been done in a manner that had 
made them acceptable to publishers of me- 
diocre material, and so that their stories 
were more or less interesting to “outsiders” 
but not so to those “in the know.’’) 

To write a detective story requires a 
knowledge of crime, criminals, psychology 
and detective methods. A convincing sea- 
faring story cannot be written by one who 
has never been outside the state of Arizona. 

A juvenile adventure story is something 
that is within the ken of every would-be 
writer because he or she has had experi- 
ence at being a boy or a girl, and all boys 
and girls have had adventures. 

There is a never-ending demand for 
clean, interesting juvenile stories; not nam- 
by-pamby stuff—even the Sunday-school 
periodicals don’t want that. The stories 
can, and should, convey a lesson without 
making it too obvious. You can show the 
reader through the action and developments 
of your story that “honesty is the best pol- 
icy” without saying it in those words. Boys 
and girls don’t like to be “taught,” but they 
do like to find things out for themselves. 
There’s nothing to prevent the writer from 
occasionally making it a bit easier for them 
to learn, but he should remember that the 
average youngster cannot be fooled into 
thinking it is something else by sprinkling 
a few grains of sugar into a spoonful of 
medicine. 

Perhaps the most common mistake of 
writers is that of attempting to “write 

(Concluded on page 40.) 
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May this Christmas season be a most 
happy and enjoyable one! This is our 
greeting for every reader of THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

And as a Christmas wish for each and 
every one, may we say: 
“Here’s hoping for better re- 
sults—more acceptances, and 
less rejections during the 
months to come!” Nor is this an idle 
thought, for behind it is the earnest hope 
that to every one may come a determina- 
tion to “carry on” through early reverses 
working—studying—persevering until your 
work is on a level that will cause it to be 
sought by readers everywhere. 

And so, with this thought in mind, we 
heartily say: “Merry Christmas!” 


Christmas 
Greetings. 








It is a pretty story indeed—that of the 
high school lass whose first manuscript— 
a simple little narration of school life— 
took the editorial office by storm, and 
wafted the author in one grand sweep to 
a pinnacle of fame. 


It is a pretty story—a very pretty story— 
but it is only a story. It 
is the romance of the writ- 
ing profession—not always 
taking just that form—but 
that infinite something which places in all 
of us a desire to see our story in print. 

It is a sad story—that of the high school 
lass now matured by years—whose manu- 
scripts have returned, one after one, time 
after time, some of them bearing no com- 
ment, others a curt rejection, and once in 
a while one bit of advice, a bright ray of 
hope—a kindly comment or a suggestion 
for improvement and another trial. 

It is a sad story—sometimes a very sad 
story, and usually it is a grim fact. It is 
the realism of the writing profession—that 
struggle against odds that broadens vision 
—increases skill—makes of the novice a 
master. 

Romance or Realism? No! Romance 
and Realism. We cannot take away the 
romance. It is the crown of success—the 
joy in a task well done—the approval of 
others on a finished product. It is the in- 
centive to continued effort and to renewed 
activity when the way becomes hard. But, 
with eyes on the goal, we must not neglect 
to give attention to the way in which we 
are to go. The trials and discouragements 
—rejection slips, and adverse comments— 
must be taken into consideration. Prepara- 
tion must be made to meet them and there 
must ever be a determination to “go 
through” no matter what the odds. 

Romance first—the incentive to become 
a writer—the desire to achieve. Then 
Realism—the hard work and constant ef- 
fort that is required. And finally Realiza- 
tion of the ideals toward which we have 
been struggling. 

And thus the writer must always look 
upon his profession. It is not all romance, 
nor is it all hard work, but through a ju- 
dicious blending of the two there comes a 
realization which can be translated into 
satisfaction and profit. 


Romance or 
Realism. 








THE DIFFICULT FEAT 
Writing poems is not hard 
’Tis very easy—let me tell ’um! 
But join the hard part up with this: 
After written—try to sell ’um! 
WILLIAM SANFORD. 
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WHY THE NEWSPAPERS ARE FACING A 


SHORTAGE OF 


COPY-READERS 


By Harry V. Martin 


NHE newspaper reporter is one of the 
most romantic figures of fiction. In 
the movies, in the magazines, everywhere 
but in the newspapers, he has been pic- 
tured as a modern Sir Galahad, who always 
foils the villain and carries off the beauti- 
ful dream-girl in the exquisite form of 
some old millionaire’s daughter. 
Volplaning (or rather Volsteading) down 
from the clouds, this 


makes copy-readers such a scarcity. Re- 
porters get to see things; the copy-reader 
only hears about them. The copy-reader 
doesn’t know what the millionaire’s daugh- 
ter looks like, until he sees her photo in 
the paper alongside the grinning counte- 
nance of the ignorant reporter-bridegroom. 
That’s what he gets for being a copy-reader ! 
For some years young men, fresh from 
college and high school, 








opening paragraph 
] gives one of the rea- 
j sons why there is such 
an alarming shortage 
in the newspaper of- 
fices today. 

The copy-reader isn’t 
a romantic guy. When 
he appears in the 
movies, it is only for 
a few moments and he 
is nothing but a part 





Perhaps, at first reading, this third article 
from Harry Mart'n’s pen (I should say type- 
writer) appeals to you as merely a bit of 
comedy. Down underneath the happy-go- 
lucky style, however, there is a hint for those 
of you who want to break into the newspaper 
game. No, not an idea for a new form of 
thriller and a high dive into the “star” re- 
porter’s job; that sounds nice, but doesn’t hap- 
pen so easily. There is a way to break in; 
a job that can be landed, from which by dent 
of steady application and hard work you can 
pull yourself up hand over hand to practically 
any position cn the “staff” that you may 


applied for employ- 
ment at the newspapers 
and “consented” to be- 
come reporters. The 
copy-readers were the 
ancient birds who had 
once been reporters 
and had worn out their 
legs on the job. 
Nothing short of 
electrocution was con- 
sidered so horrible as 








of the scenery. He is desire. 


a sentence at long con- 











the pale party, with the 
high forehead and the 
hoot-owl specs, who occupies the desk with 
the paste-pot and the shears and is just 
as important. 

If you are a romantic boy, you won't 
hanker to be a poor old copy-reader, be- 
cause when the reporter gallops back with 
the story about the millionaire’s kiddo, the 
copy-reader just edits it and groans curses 
under his cigaretty breath at the gifted 
young reporter, that gummed-up typewriter, 
and the Hunt and Peck writing system in 
general. 

When the reporter marries the million- 
dollar doll, the copy-reader puts a head on 
the yarn, takes three swings at himself with 
his right foot, and goes out for a ten- 
minute banquet on a ham sandwich and a 
cup of coffee. 

It is this drab, hemmed-in existence that 


finement on the copy- 
desk, at eight hours’ 
hard labor every night. Nobody ever wrote 
a poem about the copy-reader; never was 
he the hero of any movie, any novel, any 
anything. He was as romantic as a wart 
on an old maid’s nose. 

Well, time went on, as time will do, and 
the copy-readers bordering onto second 
childhood got such violent attacks of teeth- 
ing that they had to .be wheeled home. 
Others just curled up and died. Younger 
men reluctantly took their places. 

Then came the demand for advertising 
writers, press agents and sub-title writers 
at the motion picture studios. It didn’t 
take much vamping on the part of Dame 
Fortune to lure the copy-readers into new 
fields—just an upward twitch of an eye- 
brow! 

Newspaper publishers began to realize 
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the seriousness of the problem. They de- 
cided that the solution of the whole darned 
thing was to break in bright young men 
as copy-readers, instead of as reporters. 

Walk into the editorial room of the aver- 
age big-town newspaper today and you 
will see a group of youngsters at the copy- 
desk, as happy as chickens roosting in a 
tree during a snowstorm. They are learn- 
ing the newspaper business in a new way. 
They’ve simply got to be copy-readers, if 
they intend to stick in the game that has 
turned cub-reporters into a Kipiing, an 
O. Henry, and an Irv. Cobb. And even 
copy-readers have hopes of being great 
writers, some day! 

Those of you who are newspaper people, 
do not have to be informed that, notwith- 
standing this clever move on the part of 
the publishers to keep their copy-desks fully 
occupied, there is a national lack of copy- 
readers at present. Conditions are better 
than they were a year ago, but are bad 
enought at that. Had it not been for the 
stump in the movie industry, which sent 
scenario writers, sub-title men and women, 
press agents—yes, and actors, back into the 
newspaper game, temporarily, the dailies 
would be in bad shape indeed. The addi- 
tion of a small army of advertising writers 
and salesmen of all kinds, come home for 
the time being, to smell again the blessed 
perfume of printer’s ink, helped consider- 
ably also. 

Some newspapers adopted baseball tac- 
tics, sending out “scouts” to nearby cities, 
who offered work to desk-men employed on 
other sheets. Until very recently, a copy- 
reader who was dissatisfied with his job 
could wire almost any six metropolitan 
newspapers and receive four or five favor- 
able replies. A few of the more desperate 
publications would even advance train-fare, 
if they knew the applicant’s reputation was 
good. (That, better than anything else, 
shows you how badly men were needed.) 

Those of us who have put in long and 
usually unprofitable years at helping get 
out a newspaper, realize that most of the 
movie stuff about the romance of a re- 
porter’s life is just—Bunk! This doesn’t 
mean that the Golden Girl has never been 
known to come into the intimate life of a 
fellow-writer—sure, reporters have married 
millionaire’s and multi-millionaire’s daugh- 
ters! And why not? Don’t we reporters 
help their dads make the millions? 

3ut the most of us marry—or want to 
marry—some honest workingman’s sweet- 





faced little girl. Furthermore, we have 
been known to marry and live happily ever 
after—some of us! ; 

“Money doesn’t mean everything.” Don’t 
laugh. It’s an old gag, but a mighty true 
one. If we didn’t believe it, how could we 
be newspapermen and women? 





A FEW MARKETS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL ARTICLES 


THE KANSAS CITY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, Kansas City, Mo., uses farm 
stories, human interest, and farm features— 
all articles of general interest to the farm- 
er are included in the editorial needs of The 
Kansas City Journal. The Week'y Journal 
is a weekly newspaper with agricu'tural in- 
terests ; hence we require only articles that 
would be of interest to farmers. All! mail 
should be addressed for the attention of 
G. W. Rhine. Payment is made on publica- 
tion, and manuscripts are reported on im- 
mediately. 


THE JOURNAL OF FARM ECO- 
NOMICS, Lancaster, Pa., “is the official or- 
gan of the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation. Practically all of the articles which 
are published in the Journal from time to 
time are supplied by members of their or- 
ganization. They do not pay outside con- 
tributors.” L. A. Moorehouse is the Fditor. 


AMERICAN SEEDSMAN, 332 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, IIls., is issued month- 
ly; $1.00 per year, and 15 cents per copy. 
The Editor, Newton C. Evans, writes: 
Thanksgiving and Christmas articles are the 
present special needs, and as many photo- 
graphs as can be obtained can be used. 
Growing and Harvesting of Seeds (not 
grain or farm products). In other words, 
the seed grower, not the farmer. Retail 
store methods (applicable to seed stores). 
This includes window displays, advertising, 
credit plans, promotion of new business, 
handling of help, arrangement of interior, 
etc. Side lines—articles on sidelines that 
can be carried by seed stores: Poultry sup- 
plies, insecticides, sprayers, etc.” Payment 
is usually made on publication, un‘ess author 
submits especially valuable manuscript 
which is paid for immediately. The rates 
are from one-half cent to two cents a word. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has-moved from 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City to 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
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FINDING A MARKET 
By Lee Ice 


OU have probably been told that it is 

easy to write a song. Frequently, I 
see advertisements that contain this state- 
ment. Of course, it’s easy to write what 
some concerns and studios call a song. But 
is it? Here is a statement that may seem 
ridiculous but nevertheless, it is a fact. 

I have picked out three hundred songs, 
from amateur writers, that I have examin- 
ed. Twenty-five were as good as the aver- 
age published. Only two I picked as hits. 
These were both waltzes. The other two 
hundred and seventy-three contained merit, 
of course, but were lacking in something, 
mostly originality and imagination. 

Can you imagine yourself pawing over 
this mess of manuscripts to find only two 
that had the ear marks of hits. Then let’s 
magnify this situation and place ourselves 
by the side of some large publisher’s desk, 
where the professional manuscript reader 
has to paw over thousands of songs. Now 
is it any wonder to you why your song 
doesn’t get very much consideration from 
the publisher? Just think of that reader hav- 
ing to look over one hundred and fifty songs 
before he finds one that looks good, and 
then ninety-nine times out of a hundred that 
particular song would have to be revised or 
re-written to make it available. 

In a large publisher’s catalog one song in 
every ten averages a hit. That goes to say 
that the professionals average one hit in 
every ten they write. Well, well—some of 
you may think you can do better, but be- 
lieve me you have the goods if you can. 
And as my average shows, one song in one 
hundred and fifty will average a hit. That 
is, according to my own fancy and with 
proper revision, of the amateur’s song. 

Now stop for a minute and draw a good 
deep breath. See if you can put yourself 
on the inside of the music publishing busi- 
ness. Seat yourself in the manager’s chair. 
How would you feel to be there? Why, 
you wouldn’t know how to act. That’s it. 
The music publishing business was founded 
long before you or I ever thought of writ- 
ing a song, and how are we going to change 


it? We cannot. We must write to suit 
the publishers. 

Every publisher has to pay enormous 
sums each year for readers to examine 
manuscripts. It is estimated that a writer 
has one chance in a thousand of getting his 
work accepted. Why? Because, there are 
several reasons. The biggest reason is that 
these writers submit ordinary material. 
They do not realize that the publisher’s own 
staff can turn out all the ordinary material 
that the publisher desires. A prominent 
publisher explained to me one day. “We 
can turn out all the ordinary material we 
want inside our organization. We want 
hits and are willing to pay for them. We 
keep a regular manuscript department 
working all the time where writers may 
submit their songs for consideration. It 
costs us enormous sums every year to keep 
this division going. Yet we cannot get what 
we want—hits.” 

Finding a market is a different task, and 
you must not expect me or anyone else to 
tell you how to do it. It seems that every 
writer must have an individual way to get 
into the game. One of the best ways to 
get your work considered is to pick out a 
few of the smaller publishers, whose publi- 
cations you know, and who use the type of 
material with which you are familiar, and 
then write with a view of placing your 
work with them. Keep writing and sub- 
mitting your work. But be sure it is in it’s 
best form before you attempt to let a pub- 
lisher see it. A bunk song knocks the bot- 
tom out of your chance of placing it. 

If a publisher hears from you regularly 
and often, and your work shows improve- 
ment all the while, would it not be encour- 
aging to him and would he not naturally be- 
gin to give your work closer consideration ? 
Ofttimes we get our manuscripts rejected, 
and then we blow up. It doesn’t pay to act 
this way. Song writing is a game that takes 
years of study and work, and we must be 
patient, good humored, and endure it till 
we are capable of producing something real- 
ly worth while. It is that little invisible 
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something that keeps urging us on and on, 
that really puts pep into a song. We must 
really desire to write a big hit song with 
all our heart and soul, before we can ever 
produce one. 

Flashy, fake advertisements of gold dol- 
lars, thousands of them, offered to writers 
for songs, have done more toward retard- 
ing and discouraging the American song 
writer than all the rejection slips the pub- 
lishers could possibly mail. If you are go- 
ing to learn to write real songs, you must 
be patient, take your time and work your 
way to the front. Nothing comes unless 
we work. Don’t write one song and stop. 
Keep on writing. Remember the amateur’s 
average, a hit in every hundred and fifty 
songs. If you have written one hundred 
and fifty songs, I assure you you must have 
a hit among them. 

You may have to submit a manuscript 
every week for a year before you get one 
accepted, but keep up the good work and 
success will find you sometime, sure. 


With the Song Editor 


If you have a question for The Song Editor, please ob- 
serve the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

If you wish a personal answer enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Inquiries not accompanied by return 
postage will be answered through these columns only. 








Mrs. M. McC., Norwalk—Evidently you 
are entertaining one of the propositions ad- 
vanced by the ever-active song shark. Con- 
tracts issued by reputable publishing con- 
cerns usually do not contain clauses relative 
to the amount of “payment” due them at 
stated intervals. Rather, they stipulate 
“dates” and “payments” applicable to the 
season royalties which will be due you. 
3ona fide publishers do not request financial 
assistance from writers, and this fact should 
aid you in determining the honesty of any 
future proposition submitted to you. 

D. L. M., New York City—The concern 
you mention does not accept outside num- 
bers except in rare instances, securing the 
bulk of their material from writers who 
are stockholders in the company. Ordi- 


narily it is a loss of time and postage to 
submit manuscripts to them. 

L. P. K., Hammond—This Department is 
maintained expressly for the benefit of 
song-writing subscribers, and it is our 
earnest wish to lend assistance whenever 
possible. 


However, for obvious reasons we 





cannot undertake to advise in the matter of 
purchasing stock in music concerns. We 
would suggest that you take up financial 
matters of this nature with your local 
banker. In all probability he can secure 
much valuable information for you relative 
to the stock. 

H. W., Chelsea—The Otto Zimmerman 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; John Worley Co., 
48 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass., and Ray- 
ner, Dalheim & Co., 2054 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., are all large music printers and 
thoroughly equipped to handle any phase 
of music printing. They also prepare and 
print title pages from every process, and are 
very fair-dealing. 

T. H., Chicago—Your song-poem is ab- 
solutely valueless. Generally the title lends 
some hint of the story theme to follow, but 
your effort entirely overlooks this important 
detail. In brief, your subject, title, and de- 
velopment, are so poorly chosen and fin- 
ished as to warrant exclusion from review. 

Note—In the future only those lyrics 
possessing some especial feature of subject, 
title, or development will be afforded re- 
view space in this Department. Lyrics so 
poor as to preclude any possibility of en- 
hancing their value by a short review will 
be returned at once. I trust the fairness 
of this decision appeals to everyone. How- 
ever, if possible, we shall gladly make sug- 
gestions tending to improve lyrics of prom- 
ise, and if need be, recommend competent 
revisers. 

J. H., Kansas City—Your song is excel- 
lently done and I assure you, of a type pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to catalog. The idea 
is pleasantly presented, and possesses a very 
fine melody. Would advise you to submit to 
C. C. Church & Co., or Jack Mills Music 
Co., for consideration. These concerns are 
thoroughly reliable. 

T. O. L., Memphis—The concern you 
mention is a long-established house and en- 
joys an excellent reputation among writers. 
The contract clauses you speak of are not 
unusual; in fact, are a part of every accept- 
able contract. The reference to “new is- 
sues” applies to copies given away for ad- 
vertising purposes. These generally amount 
to a thousand or so copies and as this is a 
total loss to the publisher, are not subject 
to the royalty basis. A royalty of one cent 
is considered very good. Yes, the contract 
forwarded for your signature is the orig- 
inal. Simply sign and return and the pub- 
lisher will forward a duplicate for your use. 














U. H., Accord—Technical questions will 
not be discussed in these pages. The tech- 
nicalities of musical composition possess 
but limited, if any, appeal to the average 
reader and, therefore, are excluded. Space 
limitations also prohibit the lengthy discus- 
sions such questions necessitate. 

R. E. S., Union City—The lyric you sub- 
mit is most excellently constructed in every 
detail, and possesses also a very striking 
title. The idea, however, has been used 
scores of times, and unless the lyric is set 
to an exceptional melody, you will find dif- 
ficulty in interesting publishers. Young 
writers should endeavor to present old ideas 
in new dresses, or find new subjects alto- 
gether. 

H.H., Atlanta—Do not countenance that 
sort of a proposition for a minute. The 
Federal prison in your town now harbors 
quite a sprinkling of former songsharks 
detained therein because of activities along 
this line. Every dollar of the seventy-five 
these unscrupulous persons require of you 
will probably be a total loss if you entertain 
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their proposition, albeit they promise the 
sun, moon, and twinkling stars. As a matter 
of fact, they probably haven’t the slightest 
intention of going through the process of 
publishing and marketing the song as they 
lead you to believe they will. True, they 
secure a copyright in your name, prepare a 
more or less indifferent musical setting, and 
supply a certain number of extremely 
cheaply printed copies of the song, but that 
is all. They make but little effort to market 
the song through the regular channels, and 
consequently your only hope to realize a 
profit on the transaction is to dispose of the 
copies allotted you. In fact, they have sold 
you “printing,” which was their first inten- 
tion, and incidentally, “printing” you could 
duplicate at one-third the cost. 

G. H. M., Hamburgh—This Department 
is in touch with competent composers and 
arrangers and will undertake to assist read- 
ers in securing musical settings, harmoniza- 
tions, band arrangements, and orchestra- 
tions. This is a service we believe will prove 
highly advantageous to readers in need of 
such services. 








WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


4 little news corner to chronicle the doings of those in the profession. Items for this department are 
requested. If you don’t care to mention yourself there is always something concerning your friends that 
will be interesting to others who read The Writer's Digest. 








RS. ANNIE CROSS ELLIS, a 

Boston newspaper writer, has been 
awarded the first prize of $500 for the 
best story of human interest, in the contest 
conducted by the Physical Culture Pub- 
lishing Company. The story points a moral 
to the girl who steps aside from the con- 
ventional path. The prize-winning story 
is entitled “To the Man I Once Loved.” 


June Olcott, famous stage star, has 
turned to writing as a pastime. Between 
stories and song lyrics her time is well oc- 
cupied. She has just written three songs 
which will appear soon in The Song Foun- 
dry Music Co., South Bend, Ind., new 
fall catalog. —_——. 

The prize of $150 offered by the Bir- 
mingham Writers’ Club for the best poem 
submitted to its Semi-Centennial Poetic 
Contest has been awarded to Mr. Wallace 
M. Sloan, Fort Payne, Alabama. 


Clarence H. de Goveia, of Bloomington, 





Ill., whose book, “Personality Plus,” has 
run into a hundred thousand edition in less 
than three months, has definitely left the 
newspaper field, in which he has been con- 
nected as an editor for the last five years, 
and will take up creative work entirely. 
Mr. de Goveia plans, as soon as business 
conditions are stabilized, to start a Middle 
West magazine of fiction and opinion, with 
offices at St. Louis. 


Ada Mae Hoffrek, of Rutherford, N. J., 
has an article, “Making Your Music a Joy 
to Others,” in the October issue of The 
Musical Observer, New York City. “Self- 
Training” appears in the August number 
of Vaughn’s Family Visitor, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., and “Early Influences” in the 
September issue. She is a regular con- 
tributor to the above magazine. 


‘Under Western Skies,” a new waltz 
ballad by G. Jerome Long and Fred W. 
Link, described as a number of original, 
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delightful melody and wonderful harmony, 
is now listed by the Forster Music Co., 
Chicago, IIl., as one of their best sellers. 





Sylvester DePasture, of the Avalon 
Music Co. (Suite 304), 309-11 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, announces the release of 
a charming fox trot number, entitled 
“Charming.” Professional copies and or- 
chestrations are now ready. 





One hundred and sixty-four books an 
hour since the year 1913. That is the sales 
record of Gene Stratton Porter’s books, 
according to calculations recently made by 
the publishers. 





“The First Person Singular” is the title 
of William Rose Benet’s first novel, soon 
to be published. Although a success as a 
poet, it does not necessarily follow that 
this venture into other fields will fare as 
well. The reception to be accorded this 
forthcoming volume is, therefore, furnish- 
ing some interesting speculations for the 
friends and followers of the author. 





Now that Mr. Tumulty’s story of the 
Wilsonian administration is in print, atten- 
tion is being turned to the story of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s association with the peace 
treaty, which is to be published by Double- 
day, Page & Company early in the new 
year. This volume is being compiled from 
Mr. Wilson’s personal material by Ray 
Stannard Baker, who was one of the lead- 
ing journalists with the President through- 
out the peace conference. 





Robert W. Service, the “Poet of the 
Yukon,” who for several years has made 
his home in Paris, arrived recently to spend 
the winter with his family in California. 
Mr. Service will have a new novel next 
year which centers about the Casino at 
Monte Carlo. The title chosen for this 
work is “The Purple Paradise.” 





A most interesting feature of the recent 
semi-centennial celebration in Birmingham, 
Ala., was an exhibit of the works of Bir- 
mingham authors. Eighty-four names ap- 
pear on the list, some of them with several 
volumes to their credit. The oldest volume 
s “Marston Hall,” by Mrs. Ella Byrd; the 
newest, “The Book of Birmingham,” by 
John R. Hornaday. To Mary Johnson 
goes credit for the largest number, sixteen 


in all, while Octavus Roy Cohen has con- 
tributed six. 

The following, from an editorial in a 
recent issue of The Literary Review, is of 
much interest : 

“Now that those American writers whom 
it is convenient to call ‘younger’ are being 
read in England, it is interesting to observe 
the results as reflected by the views of 
English critics. Within recent months, 
London publishers have issued the works 
of such authors as H. L. Mencken, Evelyn 
Scott, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, 
Edgar Lee Masters and Henry G. Aikman. 
The vehemence of some of the comment 
indicates that—they are, at least, a chal- 
lenge. As might be expected, H. L. 
Mencken is the main object of attack. He 
is accused of every conceivable offense, 
from vulgarity to ignorance. Sherwood 
Anderson is accused of poking a stick into 
an ant heap. Miss Dorothy Canfield is dull, 
and Sinclair Lewis has been described as 
writing a half-baked book about half-baked 
people, or words to that effect.” 





Rudyard Kipling’s second screen story is 
now in the course of production. The title 
of the new story is “The Gate of the Hun- 
dred Sorrows,” and it is said to be a worthy 
successor to “Without Benefit of Ciergy.” 
The famous novelist’s consent to enter the 
motion picture field caused a great stir in 
literary circles, but the filming of his first 
story has allayed all fears as to the possi- 
bilities of a translating literary refinement 
to the screen. It is said that Kipling is 
highly pleased with the rendition of “With- 

ut Benefit of Clergy” and that he is deeply 
interested now in writing additional stories 
for the screen. 





The coming of H. G. Wells to the Dis- 
armament Conference is being hailed with 
much enthusiasm by the press of the coun- 
try, and especially by those papers fortu- 
nate enough to secure the privilege of print- 
ing the reports of the conference from the 
pen of the famous writer. 


A most interesting test was made by The 
Publisher’s Weekly recently in asking book- 
sellers to vote on whom they considered 
the most significant American writers. The 
method of estimating the vote was to give 
40 points every time an author was placed 
in the first position and one point less for 
each position below that. The list of 40 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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WINNERS IN RECENT 
CONTEST 


“COSMOPOLITAN” 








FIRST PRIZE 


Huco HAMILTON, 
635 E. 19th St., North Portland, Oregon 


Lanyard’s first act was to examine Popi- 
not. The last bullet has penetrated the 
apache’s brain. lanyard assured Liane 
that Popinot was dead, and she permitted 
him to assist her to her stateroom. 

“Co va bien,” thought Lanyard. Popinot 
dead and Monk, who might frustrate his 
plans, incapacitated for some hours, as 
useless as the ruined compass. 

Mr. Swain appeared on the run, immedi- 
ately took charge. Has- 


“The jewels!” Monk gasped. 

“T have them,” answered Liane. 

“Then for a boat!” he cried. “The power 
tender !” 

But they found that tender gone. 

“That damned Lanyard!” cried Monk. 

“To hell with him!” said Phinuit. “We 
have the jewels. Get to another boat.” 

Hidden by the fog, Lanyard, about to 
start the motor of the tender, curiously 

enough almost dupli- 





tening to the bridge, 
he took the abandoned 
wheel, and put the 
yacht on what the com- 
pass indicated as the 
course. 

Lanyard returned to 
his chair_near the taff- 
rail. From now on he 
did not wish to be very 
far away from the 
stern of the yacht. 
Events were due to 
happen, and he had but 


was printed. 


in Cosmopolitan. 


winning solutions. 





Some months ago in the Writer’s Market 
Department an announcement of a _ contest 
being conducted by Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Four capital prizes totaling five thousand 
dollars were offered for the best ending to the 
plot of “Alias the Lone Wolf,” a novel by 
Louis Joseph Vance, which recently concluded 


Much interest was shown in this contest by 
readers of The Wr'iter’s Digest, several of 
whom submitted solutions. 

Knowing, therefore, that our readers are in- 
terested in the result of this contest, we take 
pleasure in publishing the first two prize- 


cated Phinuit’s remark. 
“To hell with them! 
I have the jewels, 
and they have my an- 
swer,” he muttered. 
They had not hood- 
winked him with the 
set of paste jewels they 
had shown him. This 
set had been made 
prior to the robbery, 
and menaced by Popi- 
not and Lanyard they 
had placed them in the 
safe as a blind. The 








one thing to do, to be 
ready. Under cover 
of the fog he glided to where the small 
power tender swung from her davits, and 
did something to the falls which would, to 
a sailor, have been significant. Again in 
his chair, Lanyard waited. The yacht was 
proceeding under slow bell and soundings 
were being taken as rapidly as was pos- 
sible. 

Then came a violent clang of the engine 
telegraph, a hoarse shout from the bridge, 
a shock followed by the crash of falling 
masts, the bow of the yacht rose perceptibly 
into the air, and amidst the sounds-of splin- 
tering wood, breaking glass, ruptured steel, 
escape of steam, and shouts varying from 
fear to rage, the Sybarite piled herself 
upon the rocks of the Long Island shore. 

Phinuit and Monk rushed for Liane’s 
stateroom. 


real jewels had been 
p'aced in a shoebox in Liane’s stateroom. 
Lanyard had located them, and had substi- 
tuted for them an equivalent weight. The 
jewels hidden in a locker in the tender, 
he had nonchalantly awaited the crucial 
moment. 

Lanyard grinned as he pictured the con- 
sternation of the trio, when, if they suc- 
ceeded in getting to safety with the box, 
they should discover the nature of its con- 
tents. 

“And now,” muttered Lanyard, as the 
motor answered his efforts, “to creep up 
this coast, find a harbor, and a train to 
New York. Then a cablegram to Ma- 


, 


dame, arrange with the French consul to 
get me, with these jewels, on board a 
steamer for France, and after that—who 
knows ?” 
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SECOND PRIZE 
H. H. Birney, Jr. 
4016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gradually Liane’s hysterical screams 
ceased and her tense position relaxed. She 
had seen, though never inflicted, death be- 
fore. Lanyard and Phinuit were bending 
over Monk, and Liane noticed what they 
had, as yet, failed to observe—the Mon- 
talais jewel-case protruding from the waist 
of the apache’s baggy trousers. She secured 
it, concealing it beneath her cloak, and 
passed to her cabin. 

Lanyard started in amazement as he en- 
tered his cabin and saw Liane. Her raised 
hand stilled his protest. “I had to see you 
again, Michael; and what, to me, are the 
opinions of Monk and Phinuit. I am either 
above or beyond the tongue of calumny. 
Ah, Michael, drop the cloak of irony and 
cynicism for a moment and tell me in your 
heart you believe my avowal to you this 
morning was but acting.” Rising she stood 
by him. He could see her bosom throbbing 
beneath the chiffron and detect the faint, 
subtle perfume of her hair. A wave of pity 
for this woman, in spite of alkshe had been 
and was, swept over him. There was no 
question. For once in her harlequin life 
she was sincere, her passion was genuine. 
Gently he took her hands. “Look at me, 
Liane. I apologize. I know it was not 
acting. But, my dear, ‘en ceste foy je veuil 
vivre et mourir?’ Desiring the pure gold 
could you accept the dross of an imita- 
tion?” 

Her eyes dropped and a tear glistened on 
her cheek. “No, mon ami, you are right. 
I could not—in this. But, Michael Lan- 
yard, wherever you may go and whoever 
your companion may be, you will never 
forget Helene Brissac whom you know as 
Liane Delorme. Vio!a!’’ And on the table 
she threw the jewel-case. “Take them. 
They are yours, yours from Liane Delorme. 
Return them to Madame and vindicate the 
honor of the Lone Wolf.” 

As she spoke the Sybarite scraped, 
bumped, and grounded, listing to starboard. 
They rushed above as the lights died, and 
then, clearly, though at some distance, Lan- 
yard heard the harsh shriek of an automo- 
bile siren. Hurrying back to his cabin he 
thrust the jewel-case and some clothes into 
a bag and lashed it to a life-preserver. 
Again on deck, shielded by the all-envelop- 
ing fog, he lowered himself over the rail. 
Sculling quietly, he drifted away from the 
yacht and struck out for the mile-distant 





shore, pushing his precious cargo before 
him. 

Eve de Montalis thrust the jewels aside 
and seized Lanyard’s hands. In her eyes 
he read, the repty to his unasked question. 
“Ah, my dear,” she murmured, “what need 
is there of words? I knew you would re- 
turn to me.” But tell me, dear one,” asked 
Lanyard some minutes—or centuries—later, 
“have you no fear, during the years to 
come, of—the Lone Wolf?” “No, my 
Michael,” was the clear reply, “the wolf 
has hunted for the last time. He has 
found his mate.” 





Does Juvenile Fiction Pay? 
(Continued from page 31.) 
down” to the youngsters. In reality, the 
writing of juvenile fiction is not a matter 
of “writing down” but of “writing up” to 
the junior’s expectations and, still keeping 
within the realm of plausibility. 

Does the writing of juvenile fiction pay? 
Whether or not it pays writers to give 
young folks clean, wholesome fiction that 
helps mold their characters as they should 
be molded, the individual writer must an- 
swer for himself. As for the monetary 
compensation: the average return is about 
half a cent a word—from $8 to $12 for a 
single-page story in the average eight or 
sixteen-page story paper—and stories of 
this kind can be written at one sitting, with 
little or no revision, after the writer has had 
a little experience. 








HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 

Harold Bell Wright has talked to so 
many thousands or millions of citizens of 
this land through his noyels that it was 
decided finally to have him talk voice to 
them man to man, as it were. Consequently, 
his actual voice is being heard in 1,500 and 
more book stores hereabouts and through- 
out the country by crowds that fill the 
shops. A phonograph record is the me- 
dium, of course, which the great and only 
H. B. W. has made and which the shop- 
keepers are inviting their patrons to come 
in and hear. Whi'e the novelist was in 
New York in July and August, he spent 
a lot of time in one of our biggest talking 
machine company’s laboratories and made 
the record there. In it he reads one of the 
big, smashing scenes from “Helen of Old 
House,” his new book, and honestly, he did 
as good a job of reading it as he did of 
writing it. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is, striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it wll include correct synonyms—ryhming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 








SOME MISHANDLED WORDS 
By Guy M. CHASE. 


HERE are a number of words, used 
every day by all who write, others 
used less commonly, which are mishandled 
by a large part of those who write them. 
The writer’s observation is that of a news- 
paper editor and that of a general and 
rather wide reader of newspapers and 
magazines. Let it be said here, as a guard 
against too quick criticism, that the writer 
believes the best English usage is that of the 
greatest inherent purity which also has the 
greatest every-day support. The English 
language is constantly changing, as it has 
been since the dawn of history and as it will 
continue to until that time, if it ever comes, 
when the English speaking race sinks into 
oblivion. The language must keep pace 
with the racial progress, as it constantly 
mirrors that progress. Keeping these ex- 
planations in mind, let us take up a few 
words. 

For example. How much higher is 
“very” high than just plain high? ilow 
expensive is a “very costly” house? What 
does “very” mean today, anyway? It’s 
used “very” often, but it means “very” little. 
It once had a legitimate place in English, 
but today it has been debauched until it 
seems discredited. 

“Claim” is another word. You can 
“claim” the book found on the table, but 
you canot, properly, “claim” that you left 
it there. 

Every street is lined with houses. A 
great many of them are residences, but only 
a small part of them are homes in the real 
sense of the word. “Home” is an intangible 
something which, when it exists, in hovel 
or palace, makes life worth living. A house 
may burn, but home cannot be destroyed 
by so puny an element. 

Newspapers and magazines refer to 
“scholars” in kindergarten, Sunday school 
and college, without regard to much of any- 
thing. “Scholars” are few and far between. 
Real students are far from common, but 
pupils are found in all institutions of learn- 


ing. 


Next time you are about to speak of a 
lurid light or a lurid sunset, consult Noah 
Webster, or other equally good authority. 
Ten to one you won't use the word in that 
sense after looking it up. 

“He had ‘over’ a dozen apples,” is a com- 
mon way of saying it. Seems like it would 
be better thus: “He had ‘more than’ a dozen 
apples.” 

The writer believes that more than half 
the times “that” is used, “which” would be 
the better word. One of the most common 
expressions is like this: “He took the one 
‘that’ she left.” It would be better to say 
simply: “He took the one she left,” but 
“which” is, in the writer’s opinion, the best 
word in nine out of ten cases like the ahove. 

Often it is written that an auto “collided” 
with a pole. Both parties to a “collision” 
must be in motion. 

“Sumptuary” is a word often lieard in 
these days of discussion of laws regarding 
the use of liquor. Consultation with the 
dictionary will hardly support the use of 
the word in a sense which means the forbid- 
ding of liquor drinking. 

Caliber is a matter of diameter when ap- 
plied to firearms. It may be large or small, 
but not high or low. 

These are only a few of a long list com- 
piled during several years of newspaper 
work. It could be made well-nigh endless. 
Perhaps the ideas here set ferth will seem 
dogmatic, but they have the autiority of 
Webster in most cases and, it is believed, 
the support of good usage in all. 

They are passed along to other writers, 
not so much as dicta, but as the basis for 
a little study which may prove beneficial 
and help to make copy please the editors 
who tell the business office to send checks. 


Rhyming Words 


ARD. 

Ward, award, reward, etc. Allowable rhymes, 
hard, card, hoard, lord, bird, curd, and the pre- 
terits and participles of verbs in ar, or, and ur, 
as barr’d, abhorr’d, incurr’d, etc. 

ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, rare, 
tare, ware, flare, glare, scare, share, snare, spare, 
square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, com- 
pare, declare, ensare. Perfect rhymes, air, fair, 
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hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair, debonnair, de- 
spair, impair, repair, etc., bear, pear, swear, tear, 
wear, forbear, forswear, etc., there, were, where, 


ere, e’er, ne’er, elsewhere, whate’er, howe’er, 
howsoe’er, whene’er, wher’er, etc., heir, coheir, 
their. Allowable rhymes, bar, car, etc., err, prefer, 


and here, hear, etc., regular, singular, war, etc. 


Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not mend their minds; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there—Pope. 


No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear, 
The whole at once is bold and regular.—Pope. 


Late as I rang’d the crystal field of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star.—Pope. 


To sing those honors you deserve to wear, 
And add new lustre to her silver star—Pope. 


When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 
Seldom at council, never in a war.—Pope. 


Fame I foresee will make reprisals there, 
And the translator’s palm to me transfer. 
—Fenton. 


Submit—in this or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear.—Pope. 


ARES. 

Unawares rhymes theirs; and the plurals of 
nouns and third persons singular of verbs in are, 
air, eir, ear; as care, he cares; pair, he pairs; 
heirs; bear, he bears, etc. The allowable rhymes 
are the plurals of nouns and third persons sin- 
gular of verbs, which are allowed to rhyme with 
the termination are, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, etc. 


ARF. 
Scarf. Allowable rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 
ARGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, o’ercharge, 
surcharge, enlarge. Allowable rhymes, verge, 
emerge, gorge, forge, urge, etc. 


ARK. 
Bark, cark, clark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, 


spark, stark, embark, remark, etc. Allowable 
rhymes, cork, fork, etc. 
ARL. 

Snarl, marl, parl. Allowable rhymes, curl, furl, 
etc. 

ARM. 

Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. 
Allowable rhymes, warm, swarm, storm, etc. 

ARN. 

Barn, yarn, etc. Allowable rhymes, warn, fore- 
warn. Perfect rhymes, horn, morn, etc. Allow- 
able rhymes, barn, yarn, etc. 

ARP. 

Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, etc. Allowable 
warp. 

ARSH. 

Harsh, marsh, etc. 

ART. 

Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, 
start, apart, depart, impart, dispart, counterpart. 


Allowable rhymes, 
dirt, flirt, etc., pert, 


heart, etc. 
hurt, etc., 


Perfect rhymes, 
wart, thwart, etc., 
etc. 
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To failings mild but zealous for desert, 
The clearest head and the sincerest heart.—Pope. 


ART, sounded ORT. 
Wart, thwart, etc. Perfect rhymes, short, re- 
tort, etc. Allowable rhymes, art, sport, court, etc. 


Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a court.—Pope. 
ARVE. 
Carve, starve, etc. Allowable rhymes, nerve, 
deserve, etc. 
But how unequal it bestows, observe, 
’T is thus we riot, while who sow it starve.—Pope. 


Allowable rhymes, has, as. 
ASS. 

Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, 
amass, cuirass, repass, surpass, morass, etc. Al- 
lowable rhymes, base, face, deface, etc., loss, toss, 
etc. 


Was. 


Synonyms 


eager, v.—animated, anxious, ardent, burning de- 
sirous, earnest, enthusiastic, fervent, glowing, 
hot, impatient, impetuous, importunate, intense, 
intent, keen, longing, vehement, yearning, 


zealous. 

economy, n.—administration, arrangement, dis- 
pensation, distribution, frugality, husbanding, 
law, management, rule. 

effrontery, n.—assurance, audacity, boldness, brass, 
hardihood, impudence, insolence, shamelessness. 

embarrass, v.—abash, clog, confuse, disconcert, 
distress, encumber, entangle, hamper, hinder, 
involve, obstruct, perplex, puzzle, trouble. 

employ, v.—call, engage, engross, hire, make use 
of, use, use up. 

empty, adj.—clear, deficient, destitute, devoid, 
evacuated, idle, senseless, silly, unencumbered, 
unfilled, unfrequented, unfurnished, uninhabited, 
unobstructed, unoccupied, untenanted, vacant, 
vacuous, vain, void, waste, weak. 

encumbrance, n.—bar, barrier, clog, difficulty, hin- 
drance, impediment, load, obstacle, obstruction. 

end, v.—break off, cease, close, complete, conclude, 

terminate, 


desist, expire, finish, quit, stop, 

-wind up. 

endure, v.—abide. afford, allow, bear, bear up 
under, bear with brook, permit, put up with, 
submit to, suffer, support, sustain, tolerate, 
undergo. 

engross, v.—absorb, consume, drink in, drown, 
employ, engulf, exhaust, imbibe, monopolize, 
suck up. swallow. 


enmity, n.—acrimony, animosity, antagonism, bit- 
terness, hatred, hostility, ill will, malevolence, 
malice, malignity, rancor, spite. 


enter/ain, v.—amuse, beguile, cheer, delight, dis- 
port, divert, enliven, gratify, interest, occupy, 
please, recreate. 

enthusiasm, n.—ardor, devotion, eagerness, ear- 
nestness, ecstasy, excitement, extravagance, 
fanaticism, fervency, fervor, frenzy, inspira- 
tion, intensity, passion, rapture, transport, ve- 


hemence, warmth, zeal. 
entrance, n.—access, accession, adit, admission, ad- 
mittance, approach, door, doorway, entrés, en- 


try, gate, gateway, ingress, inlet, introduction, 
opening, penetration, portal. 
enunctate, v.—announce, pronounce, propound, 


speak, state, syllable. 























equivalent, 


adj.—alike, 


commensurate, equal, 


equipollent, interchangeable, of the same mean- 
ing or import, synonymous, tantamount. 

eradicate, v.—abolish, destroy, excise, exterminate, 
extinguish, extirpate, root out, uproot. 

eternal, adj.—deathless, endless, eonian, everlast- 
ing, everliving, fadeless, immortal, imperishable, 
interminable, never-ending, never- -failing, peren- 
nial, perpetual, timeless, unceasing, undying, un- 
ending, unfading, unfailing, without end. 


evidence, 


n.—appearance, 


attraction, everment, 


declaration, demonstration, deposition, exempli- 


fication, illustration, 


indication, manifestation, 


proof, sign, testimony, token. 


excite, v.—aggravate, fan, 


impassion, incite, in- 


fluence, kindle, promote, provoke, rouse, stir. 
exercise, n.—act, action, activity, application, drill, 


employment, 


exertion, 


occupation, operation, 


performance, practice, use. 


expel, v.—banish> cast, cast out, 


discharge, dis- 


lodge, eject, emit, exterminate, extrude, evert, 


oust, throw, thrust out. 


expert, n.—able, adroit, dexterous, clever, gifted, 


ingenious, 


extemporaneous, 
impromptu, 
itated. 

extraordinary, 
culiar, preposterous, 


quick, quick- witted, 
talented, well-contrived. 

adj.—extemporary, 
improvised, 


adj.—marvelous, 
prodigious, 


ready, skilful, 


extempore, 
off-hand, unpremed- 


monstrous, pe- 
queer, rare, 


remarkable, strange, uncommon, unprecedented, 


unusual, unwonted. 


Words Often Misspelled 


earring—two r’s 

eavesdropper 

ecstasy 

edible 

effervescence 

either 

elasticity 

elementary 

elusory 

embarrass 

embonpoint 

embryo 

employe. This is the 
French spelling; the 
English form is em- 
ployee. 

emission 

emphasize 

empyreal 

encase 

encyclopedia 

en masse 

enquire. “Both forms, 
enquire and inquire 
are used, but the 
preference i is given to 
inquire in most of 
the dictionaries.” — S. 

“This word, 

and its derivatives, 
are indifferently writ- 
ten with in or en; 
the former being con- 
formed to the Latin 
origin, the latter to 
the French. Inquire 
is more countenanced 

than enquire by lex- 


icographers, and per- 
haps also by usage; 
though usage is much 
divided.”—W or. 
enroll 
ensnare 
enterprise. S. 
epicure 
epilepsy 
epilogue 
episode 
epitaph 
epoch 
erasable 
erroneous 
erysipelas 
eschew. “A word some- 
what antiquated, but 
not obsolete.”—W or. 
etiquette 
euphony 
evaporate 
ewe 
excerpt 
exchequer 
excusable 
executor. 
executer. 
exhale 
exhilarate 
expatiate 
exponent 
extraordinary 


eying 
Eyre (Jane) 
eyrie 

eyry 


not z. 


Written also 
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WINS $500.00 PRIZE 


NNIE CROSS ELLIS loves Boston 

so very much, that she always calls 
herself a Bostonian, although she was born, 
some forty-odd years ago, in a city ten 
miles north of the gilded dome of the 
State House. 

Mrs. Ellis has always loved to write ever 
since she first wielded the pen. She was 
noted in her girlhood for being an excep- 
tionally interesting correspondent. When 
in her teens she was writing editorials and 
agricultural advice for country papers and 
farm journals. 

She has been connected with the Boston 
Sunday newspapers for the past 18 years, 
as department editor and feature story 
writer. For 16 years she has been corre- 
spondent and writer of special articles for 
a New Hampshire newspaper. 





Recently Mrs. Ellis was the winner of 
the first prize of $500, offered by Physical 
Culture Publishing Co., for the best story 
of human interest. This story, entitled 
“To the Man I Once Loved,” has been pub- 
lished in one of their magazines, and is 
now being filmed. 

Mrs. Ellis’ hobby is the restoration of 
abandoned farms, and for many years most 
of her earnings from her writings were 
devoted to the object of making cozy, com- 
fortable homes out of almost hopeless, 
deserted ruins. 

Having: been so successful in her first 
venture in the magazine field, Mrs. Ellis 
is now devoting all of her time to the short 
story, as already several editors have in- 
vited her to write for their magazines. 











HABIT IN WRITING 
By Etta WEBB. 


HAVE often been asked to tell some- 

thing about my method in writing. I 
am afraid I have no method. The story 
seems to flow off the point of my pencil. 
Sometimes the only preparation I make for 
it is the title, and often the characters, once 
created, run away from that title and de- 
mand another one. 

Spiritualists tell me that I have a control. 
This amuses me. Not that I do not believe 
the spiritualists have some right to their 
arguments. It is only that in my case the 
motive power comes from the habit of 
work, 

I always meant to write, even before | 
knew one letter from another, and no mat- 
ter what came to prevent I clung to my de- 
termination. At first it was not easy to ex- 
press my thoughts on paper; I had to “toil 
terribly” over every sentence. But partly 
from practice, partly from studying the 
way other writers put their words together, 
I gained facility. I found though, for a 
long time that I had to guard against imita- 
tion. If I was reading Dickens I caught 
myself trying to write like Dickens, uncon- 
sciously, and with very poor result. 

One of the first lessons I learned was that 
my mind was not like Baucis’ pitcher—to 
be filled miraculously, with no effort on my 
part. Every day must bring fresh study of 
good books and of human nature. I must 
confess that human nature is the harder 
study of the two. But there is a lot of it 
always available. The best known member 
of one’s family may have unexplored re- 
gions. And there is oneself. “Look into 
your own heart and write what you find 
there.” 

Every day I write from fifteen hundred 
to three thousand words, and every day I 
read what I can from three or four differ- 
ent books. I don’t read current novels; 
most of them are purely ephemeral, but one 
can hardly get too much of the old masters 
—of plot, dialogue and characterization. 
At present I am reading a book of travel, 
a book on American literature, a play by 
Aeschylus, and “The Moonstone,” which is 
considered the finest detective story ever 
written. There is a wide variety in such 
reading, and one learns much from the com- 
parisons which necessarily must be drawn. 

Just how much the subconscious has to 
do with production no one can rightly say, 
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but that it has much to do with it is certain. 
The subconscious is a good deal like the 
bank into which we put our extra earnings ; 
if one persistently puts something in one 
can as persistently draw something out. 
Equipping the subconscious is a good habit 
to form. 

Sometimes I feel that if I stopped writ- 
ing and reading for six months | should 
never produce another word. The habit 
would be definitely broken. So I keep on 
working every day. And every day I hope 
that this time I shall write something really 
worth while—the Big Story, perhaps, which 
we are all of us longing to write. 





What Writers are Doing. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


is as follows: 1, Booth Tarkington; 2, 
Edith Wharton; 3, Joseph Hergesheimer ; 
4, Henry Van Dyke; 5, Gertrude Atherton ; 
6, Winston Churchill; 7, Amy Lowell; 8, 
Edgar Lee Masters; 9, James Branch 
Cabell ; 10, Sinclair Lewis; 11, Joseph Lin- 
co'n; 12, Owen Wister; 13, Robert Frost; 
14, Theodore Dreiser; 15, Dorothy Can- 
field; 16, Edward Arlington Robinson; 17, 
Christopher Morley; 18, Margaret Deland; 
19, Zona Gale; 20, Willa S. Cather; 21, 
Vachel Lindsay; 22, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart; 23, Irving Bacheller; 24, Henry L. 
Mencken; 25, Agnes Repplier; 26, Eugene 
O’Neill; 27, Irvin S. Cobb; 28, William 
Roscoe Thayer ; 29, Frederick O’Brien; 30, 
Zane Grey; 31, Woodrow Wilson; 32, Ste- 
wart Edward White; 33, Kathleen Norris; 
34, Gene Stratton Porter; 35, Thomas Nel- 
son Page; 36, Alice Brown; 37, Brander 
Matthews ; 38, Mary Watts; 39, Carl Sand- 
burg; 40, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

M. V. Simko, of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
published the following during 1921: “The 
Guarding Skeleton,” and a story, “Thirty- 
eight Hours,” in The Boys’ Magazine, 
Southport, Pa.; “Positive Proof,” “Miracle 
Rain,” “Progressive Partner,” in the Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, New York; 
“The Essential Non-essential” and “Craf- 
ton’s Benefactor,” in The Antidote, Gar- 
rison, N. Y.; “The Unexpected Competi- 
tion” and “The Useful Toad,” in the 
Youth’s Comrade, Kansas City, Mo.; “The 
Secret Button,” in Junior Joys, Kansas 
City, Mo., and “The Togging Divinity,” 
in Wayside Tales and Cartoons Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“NEWS HUNTING ON THREE CON- 
TINENTS.” By Juttus CHAMBERS. 
(Kennerley.) 1921. $3.50. 

This is a posthumous book. Mr. Cham- 
bers died as he was revising its pages for 
the press. He was one of the “big fellows” 
of the modern American newspaper world, 
but he dropped out of active newspaper 
work before the latter-day “yellows” had 
succeeded in making gutter gossip respect- 
able and petty back-door snooping a science. 
He took his profession seriously and by 
sleepless industry, initiative, and resource- 
fulness added to its prestige. Chambers 
was one of the earliest of the high-grade 
reporters who brought home great news 
stories and searched out, regardless of 
pains or cost, the facts at the roots of mys- 
teries and evil conditions. He exposed the 
extortion, which amounted to piracy, prac- 
ticed on the incoming ocean shipping at the 
port of New York; he was voluntarily 
committed incognito to Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum and, after ten days of horror that 
nearly made him actually insane, emerged, 
and made public the frightfulness of the 
place and brought about substantial re- 
forms. 

In 1872 he fitted out “on his own” an 
expedition, and while primarily in search 
of health, discovered in Elk Lake, north of 
Itaska, what is now recognized as the real 
source of the Mississippi River. 

Coming to New York fresh from college 
(Cornell, *70), he was brusquely turned 
down by Horace Greeley when he sought a 
job on the Tribune, but promptly got one 
from Whitelaw Reid in spite of Mr. Gree- 
ley, who, of course, instantly forgot the 
boy. He worked on the New York Herald 
in the old days when “Commodore” Ben- 
nett was in his prime and came to under- 
stand very well the eccentricities and idio- 
syncrasies of that extraordinary man. He 
managed the Herald as nearly to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s satisfaction as was humanly possible, 
and that is why he was called abroad to 
start and be first editor of the Paris Herald. 
He served with distinguished success as 
managing editor of the World under Joseph 
Pulitzer. 


OE 


In this volume are gathered anecdotes 
from a newspaper man’s memory of fa- 
mous news stories, widely known persons, 
and individual experiences large and trivial. 
They are told with the simplicity and vivid- 
ness that made Chambers a great reporter. 
It would be ungracious to compare the book 
with such a work as the memoirs of De 
Blowitz; Chambers was not and did not 
pretend or aspire to be a politician or a 
diplomat. He did not sit behind anybody’s 
throne. Crowned heads and seekers after 
thrones all looked alike to him. He was a 
newspaper man, a reporter, in the Ameri- 
ean sense of the word. He did not meddle 
in great affairs; he reported them as he 
saw them—which is a very different thing. 

The Literary Review. 
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“THE CHARMED CIRCLE,” By Eb- 

WARD ALDEN JEWELL (Kopf), is a sort 
of half-novel and half-tale. Told in a 
sprightly manner and with kindly humor, 
it is saved from being called garrulous. 
For it must be admitted that the thread of 
the story is lightly spun. The author makes 
no pretense of wishing to shatter the world 
to bits and then re-mold it nearer to his 
heart’s desire. He has written a book for 
light reading and has succeeded in making 
it pleasing. 

The principal characters are by many 
chance happenings all brought within a 
Paris pension where a 15-year-old Ameri- 
can boy toys with their fates. If you are 
not in a mood to be serious you will like 
“The Charmed Circle.” 


“UNSEEN RESOURCES,” By Eziza- 

BETH C. Twiccs (Christopher Publishing 
House), is a work of serious import writ- 
ten in an interesting style. It is intended, 
quite evidently, to clear the pathway of 
the doubter, and bring new light to those 
who stumble in darkness. It isn’t a ser- 
monizing book, however, but has a real 
story to tell and a plot to unravel. The 
author is a Cleveland woman. 


“THE CRAFT OF FICTION,” By PErcy 
Lussock, the British critic, is an analysis 
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of the art of making novels. It is one of 
the forthcoming publications of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Illustrations for the an- 
alysis of the various processes of the craft 
are drawn from the novels of Tolstoy, 
Flaubert, Meredith, Balzac, Dickens and 
others. 





“THE BEGGAR’S VISION,” By Brookes 
More. (Cornhill Publishing Company.) 
This book, which contains seven narra- 

tives, has attached to it an element of that 
mystery, interwoven symbolically, which is 
associated with the mystery of numbers. 
Mr. More, in this book, has idealized re- 
ligion as the deepest human need, and has 
made it visible through the various concep- 
tions of it among the human race. This 
book is illustrated with nine beautiful pho- 
togravures. 


New Books 


”A Shepherd’s Life,” by W. H. Hudson. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“A Daughter of the Middle Border,” by 
Hamlin Garland. (MacMillan.) 

“The Lover’s Rosary,” by Brookes More. 
(Cornhill Publishing Company.) 

“My Dear Wells,’ by Henry Arthur 
Jones. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“A Bill of Divorcement,” by Clemence 
Dane. (MacMiillan.) 

“The Complete Yachtsman,” by B. Heck- 
stall Smith. (E£. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“Invention the Master Key to Progress,” 
by Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 





Books Received During the Past Month. 


“Gargoyles and Other Poems,” by How- 
ard Mumford Jones. (Cornhill Publishing 
Company.) Price, $1.50. 

“Highland Light and Other Poems,” by 
Henry Adams Bellows. (MacMillan Com- 


pany.) Price, $1.75. 








TO YOUNG AUTHORS 


Rejection slips to the right of him, re- 
jection slips to the left of him, rejection 
slips in front of him piled by the hundred. 
His was to reason why, his was to do or 
die, into the very next mail, into the mail 
following went better manuscripts! (P. S. 
The meter isn’t exactly right, but you get 
the idea? Well, go to it!) 

WILLIAM SANFORD. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
WINNERS 


Some months ago The Writer’s Market 

department carried a notice announc- 
ing that Telling Tales Magazine would give 
a cash prize for the best lyric poem sub- 
mitted prior to a given date. At the close 
of the contest much trouble was experi- 
enced by the judges in picking the prize 
winner, due to the quality of all the poems 
submitted. Finally two were selected, and 
as the judges could not determine which 
showed greater merit, the prize was divided 
equally between the authors. 

In publishing the winning poems, THE 
Wariter’s Dicest takes pleasure in congrat- 
ulating the winners upon their work, and 
Telling Tales for the excellent contest and 
the manner in which it was conducted. 


TO AN OLD MAN. 
By AMANDA B. HAL. 


’Tis you I ask, since you are reckoned old, 
And live but by the pension of the sun— 

Is silver hair less warm than gold, 

And does not your strange vigil pall 

Who watch dead days drop, one by one, 
Like little withered leaves in Fall? 


Is there an ending to the call; 

A limit to adventure’s scope? 

Is there a hope 

For hearts bewitched? Do years bring peace 
From waywardness and wild, bright scheming, 
A death to childishness and dreaming, 

A rest-time and release? 


And when the white-frocked daisies sway 
And when the river’s winding way 
Becomes a pavement of the skies, 

And shadows move in minuet, 

Do feet that followed once, forget, 

Too worn for dancing or too wise? 


How is it you can sit inert, 

With dullness blanketing your knees, 
Immune to such dear ecstasies, 
Incapable of being hurt 

Or thrilled by sweetness God has sung 
Into the singing veins of men— 

Or is life even richer then? 


Tell me, for Iam young..... 





THE SONG OF THE PLOW. 
By Harry Kemp. 


It was I who raised from famine all the hordes 
and tribes of Man; 

I have never ceased nor faltered since the tilth 
of fields began. 

Since the first poor crooked stick was drawn 
across the wondering earth 

While upon the man who used it all his tribesmen 
gazed in mirth— 

But the wild seeds sprang in blossom more 

abundant than before 
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Musical Classic 


Hmerica’s Breeziest Song Magazine 





WISHES THE READERS OF 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year 
PA PAVA PAR DI ADI SLDISENIGRIONS OI OGIS 


$1,250.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


CONTEST JUST STARTED 
First Prize $500.00 


Send at Once for Full Particulars 





Music, Lyrics, Fiction, Poems, Parodies and Truth. Motion 
Picture, Music World and Vaudeville Departments. 


Subscription Price: ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
All Over the World se Ten Cents a Copy 
Advertising Rates on Request 


MUSICAL CLASSIC IS A GLOOM CHASER 





, SEND FOR PARTICULARS TODAY 


Tomorrow Never Comes. Today is the 
Tomorrow You Worried About Yesterday 


Musical Classic, South Bend, Indiana 
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And the fool who toiled all summer had the 
wise man’s winter store! 

It was I who built Chaldea and the cities on the 
plain; 

I was Greece and Rome and Carthage and the 
opulence of Spain. 

When their courtiers walked in scarlet and their 
queens wore chains of gold 

And forgot ’twas I that made them, growing 
Godless folk and bold, 

I went over them in judgment and again my 
cornfields stood 

Where their empty courts bowed homage in ob- 
sequious multitude... . 

For the nation that forgets me, in that hour her 
doom is sealed 

By a judgment as from heaven that can never 
be repealed. 





QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
By O. H. BARNHILL. 


ee everything I produce finds 
ready sale at regular space rates,” 
asserts a young writer. “Editors are gen- 
erally giad to examine my compositions, 
most of which find a market, sooner or 
later, at going prices. Plenty of subjects 
are found to write about and I keep busy 
collecting material and working it up into 
readable stories and articles. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, my monthly earnings 
are less than that of a common day laborer. 
What is the trouble?” 

One thing thou lackest: quantity produc- 
tion. Merely to be able to write and sell is 
not enough. You must work with the 
necessary speed to produce a sufficient vol- 
ume of manuscripts if you are going to stay 
in the writing game and make a living at it. 

Just how many thousand words per week 
or day this will be depends upon the price 
your work commands. Prices range from 
less than a quarter of a cent a word to ten 
cents per orthographical unit. Since the 
highest priced writers receive more than 
forty times as much as those most poorly 
paid, it follows that the latter must turn out 
a much greater volume of work than the 
former in order to earn the same salary. 

The writer of these luminous lines re- 
cently visited two popular authors and 
found just what they were doing along the 
line of quantity production. One was Edi- 
son Marshall, the new writer of western 
stories of adventure. 

“Tt took me just nineteen days to write 
“The Voice of the Pack,” confessed Mar- 
shall. “It has been out eight months and 
has already paid me a five-figure income. 
My last book, “Strength of the Pines,” came 
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off the press in February. Another is sched- 
uled to appear in August and still another 
next winter. 

“Haven’t written anything for several 
months. What’s the use? The public won’t 
buy more than two books a year from any 
one author. When I am working on a story 
I generally pound out about 6,000 words 
per day of six hours. Have written as high 
as 12,000 words per day.” 

Dennis Stovall, writer of children’s stor- 
ies, receives an average of about five dol- 
lars per thousand words for his composi- 
tions. By working five or six hours a day he 
produces in that time one story of about fif- 
teen hundred words, or a serial chapter of 
similar length. At the end of each month a 
three- or four-day vacation is taken to rest 
up. 

By a little figuring it will be seen that this 
writer is earning an annual salary of around 
$2,000—about $1.50 per hour for time ac- 
tually devoted to literary work. This in- 
cludes research labor, most of which is done 
in the office of the writer, who finds it un- 
necessary to go away from home to obtain 
material. 

After a writer has struck his gait he can 
figure out the average price received for his 
work, and then estimate just about the 
quantity he will have to turn out to earn a 
living wage. This may seem like placing 
literature on a coldly commercial basis and 
denying the privilege of waiting until inspi- 
ration stirs the creative faculty. Even the 
most successful writers, however, admit 
that if they always waited for suitable 
moods they would do very little writing. It 
is often necessary to force oneself to write, 
depending on perspiration rather than in- 
spiration. 





MANY NEW “BEST SELLERS” 


Never before have the new novels of so 
manv best-selling authors been brought out 
in one publishing season. Contesting al- 
ready for positions among the best sellers 
are the new works of fiction written by 
Gene Stratton Porter, Hall Caine, Harold 
Bell Wright, James Oliver Curwood, A. S. 
M. Hutchinson, Kathleen Norris, Ethel M. 
Dell, Owen Johnson and Peter B. Kyne; 
and there are yet to.come new novels by 
Winston Churchill, E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Ralph Connor and Jeffery Farnol. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Worthwhile Songs? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME IDENTIFIED WITH A CONCERN 
THAT HAS ADOPTED THAT SLOGAN FOR ITS MOTTO? 


THE L. E. MUSIC CO., of JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, offers you an 
attractive investment. We are not offering alluring inducements in the 
way of impossible-to-fulfill-dividends. Your investment will be a profitable, 
but at the same time, a conservative one. Big fortunes are made—occa- 
sionally by small speculations in oil. This is a tangible business proposition 
based on the present demand of the music loving public. We now have 
three numbers to market and will add to our catalogue rapidly as plans 


develop. 


WORTHWHILE SONGS 


Can be made to produce WORTHWHILE DIVIDENDS if properly ex- 
ploited by conservative business methods. We will handle only worthwhile 
creations, and we have the business methods. From our point of view you 
could not. make a better investment of idle funds, or funds that are only 
returning a low rate of interest. Fill out the attached subscription blank 
for as many shares as you feel able to take, and let us prove the truth of 
our statement. You have the option of paying for them at the rate of ten 
dollars per month if you so desire. An elaborate prospectus, compiled at an 
enormous cost, would, in the final analysis, give you no more real informa- 
tion than is contained in the above statement. If you wish to see the 
quality of our work before investing, send 25c coin, or stamps, for copy of 


“SOMEONE TO LOVE.” You will be well repaid. 
L. E. MUSIC CO., Creators of Worthwhile Songs Jacksonville, Fla. 








USE THIS COUPON TODAY 





L. E. MUSIC COMPANY, 1843 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Enclosed find $ (on account) (in full) to cover my subscription 


shares at a par value of $10.00 per share in the L. E. Music 
Company, now being incorporated under the laws of the State of Florida for 
($25,000) Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. Shares to be issued full paid and 
non-assessable. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 








All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








A department devoted to suggesting possible markets for 
your manuscripts. In writing to this department PLEASE 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: (1)Address all 
questions to The QUERY MAN, c/o The Writer’s Digest. 
(2) DO NOT SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS. (8) De- 
scribe your manuscript in not more than fifty words. 
Questions of greater length will not be printed, (4) En- 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope if you wish a direct 
reply. (5) Remember, there is no attempt to guarantee a 
sale of your manuscript. The Query Man will suggest a 
list of possible markets and he will conscientiously try to 
list the best possible markets. 

M. H. B., St. Bernice, Ind. Is it law- 
ful for any one to write a scenario from 
any book without author’s permission? 

Answer. The motion picture rights to 
any book have a separate value from the 
book itself, and belongs either to the author 
or to the publishers if the author has as- 
signed all rights to them. It would not, 
therefore, be lawful to adapt a book into 
the scenario form without making some 
arrangement with either the author or the 


publisher. 


B. S., Meriden, Conn. Kindly advise 
where I can sell the photoplay outlined 
below: A young society fellow meets a 
poor girl under romantic circumstances. 
He likes her, but is engaged to a society 
girl. He leaves town to get out of a scrape. 
Not knowing the trouble, his aunt adopts 
the poor girl, who has a wonderful voice. 
Aunt sends girl to Germany to study. At 
girl’s debut, the young fellow meets her 
and falls violently in love with her, not 
knowing who she is. Girl punishes him, 
but in the end they are happy. 

Answer. As it is quite hard to keep in 
touch with the rapidly changing needs of 
the motion picture producers, we will not 
attempt to suggest a definite list of mar- 
kets for the synopsis that you describe. 
We are listing, however, a number of the 
large film-producing companies and giving 
their addresses: Christie Film Co. (Inc.), 
Sunset Blvd. and Gower St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Fox Film Corp., 10th Ave. and 55th 
St., New York City; Frank Keenan Pro- 
ductions (Inc.), 5341 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Metro Pictures Corp., 1476 


Broadway, New York City; Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corp., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
City ; Goldwyn Film Corp., 469 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; Mack Sennett Film Corp., 
1712 Allesandra St., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Triangle Film Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. R. R., Brooklyn, N. Y.. What peri- 
odicals would be .a market for psychic 
experiences illustrated with sample of slate 
writing, spirit photographs, writings, etc. ? 

Answer. Hearst’s Magazine, New York, 
is now the authority in this field. Try also 
The Spiritualist, New York, or Two 
Worlds, Manchester, England. Many of 
the big New York papers—World, Herald, 
and 7imes—carry this matter. The trouble 
with articles of this sort, from the selling 
end, is that many editors doubt the veracity 
of the writer—class the article as imagina- 
tion pure and simple, and so send it home 
almost unread. Progressive Thinker, Chi- 
cago, and if the material is in fiction set- 
ting, The Black Mask, New York, consider 
psychic material. 


J. M., Arthur, Til. 


Kindly give me the 
name of a reliable syndicate that handles 
poetry, and oblige. 

Answer. Few syndicates buy poetry, be- 
cause few newspapers buy it, unless big 
names are attached. Try Adams News- 
paper Service, Chicago; Literary Digest 
Newspaper Service, New York; McClure 
Newspaper Service, New York; Interna- 
tional Feature Service, New York; Phila- 
delphia Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia; 
and News Enterprise Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


F. D. H., New York City. I have an 
article of 2,000 words which gives a de- 
scription of the Trinidad Asphalt Lake— 
one of the wonders of the world. To go 
with this I have a dozen or more well-taken 
photographs. Can you advise me where 
such an article would find sale? 

Answer. Try Travel, New York; Wide 
World, London, England; National Geo- 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 





HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 
Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts writers. I supe to refer to it often—I. T. J., 


came today. I am much pleased with it. It is far , Mich. oe : : 

and away better than the old book, of which I RP weret and it is entirely satisfactory.— 

have a copy. It is certainly a book that every ig Hoop  & CLEFDOEO, 

writer should have, I wish you success with your I_acknowledge with thanks copy of 1001 Places 
: to Sell Manuscripts. I find it “: of. valuable sug- 

good work.—-L. T, C., Oshkosh, Wis. —_ <x. x. ae 

“ ” gestions.—J. K,, asington, D. 

_.“*1001 Places” came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. Its make-up is ie its print 

Thank you. It seems comprehensive enough to jis better, it gives ambition a real impetus.—N. L. 

prove helpful to “all sorts and conditions” of C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts). NOW READY. PRICE $2.50. 


(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent. on request.) 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction, and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experienc® can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 

1000 words or less “3. Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to 2000 words : cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words t rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 words : than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 words : for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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BOOKS 


MAKE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








THE WRITER’S DESK BOOK 
By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Here is a most needed reference work on questions 
of punctuation, capitalization, spelling, compound 
words paragraphing, spacing, italics, abbreviations, 
numerals, correct and faulty diction,~etc. It is a 
book that should always be on your work desk. 


Price Postpaid 


WRITING FOR THE MAGAZINES 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


This book is crammed with exactly the kind of infor- 
mation that writers, seeking to place work in the 
current magazines, need. It thoroughly treats of the 
subject, taking up this many-sided phase of writing 
from every angle. Young writers cannot afford to be 
without just such a guide as this is. 


Price Postpaid 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


Here is a book that every person who aspires.to be 
a song writer should have. It is more than a text 
book. It is, in fact, a valuable treatise on the philos- 
ophy of catering to the world’s needs. Every phase 
of song writing is thoroughly discussed in a manner 
most beneficial and helpful. If you want to write a 
song, get this book, 


Price Postpaid 


THE ART OF VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete, practical and helpful working 
hand book ever issued on the Principles of Poetry 
and the Composition of all Forms of Verse. Every 
ambitious writer of poetry should have a copy of this 
wonderful volume. It will guide the way to many 
successes. 

Price Postpaid 


The Writer’s Digest 


Butler Building “t+ Cincinnati, Ohio 








USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed please find $ 
Send me by return mail, postpaid: 








graphic Magazine, Washington, or if the 
article is in form of account of tour to the 
lake, Los Angeles Times, Philadelphia 
Record. If you want a quicker sale, and 
article takes up the matter of the asphalt 
and its relation to cement products (often 
miscalled asphalt), try . Concrete-Cement 
Age, Detroit, Mich.; American Stone 
Trade, Chicago; Rock Products, Chicago; 
Mining World, Chicago; Cement and Engi- 
neering News, Chicago; Le Cement, Paris 
France. Travel articles, as such, are bad 
sellers; the manuscript should concentrate 
on the lake, its product, how obtained and 
the like. This is the interesting feature. 
If adapted to younger readers, make the 
story one of a series and syndicate to Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, Methodist, Catholic, Jewish 
and Christian Church. (D. of C.) Sunday- 
school papers. 


W. A. S., Denver, Colo. I have five 
short stories (mystery stories) which I de- 
sire to have published in book form. To 
what publisher would you suggest that I 
offer them? Three of the stories have al- 
ready been published, one in Grit, one in 
the Los Angeles Times Magazine, and one 
in the Chicago Ledger. Is it necessary that 
I should secure permission from these pub- 
lications before offering the stories to a 
book publisher? Is a royalty the usual 
manner of paying an author—and unknown 
author—for such stories? 

Answer. The Chicago Ledger may have 
copyrighted the story. Write them and 
ask permission for “book rights,” to make 
sure. Others did not. There are innu- 
merable book publishers. It wouldn’t be 
a bad idea to have some Denver bookstore 
man run through the manuscript and then 
suggest which publisher seems most likely 
to want that sort of stories. It is impos- 
sible to suggest a market otherwise. Fic- 
tion, unread, is a guess. Try making an 
arrangement with Outdoor Life, Publish- 
ers, Denver, on the spot with you. They 
bring out books. A royalty of two to ten 
per cent is paid. 


J.C. S., Zebulon, N. C. An article of 
2,000 words, entitled “The Law of Sacri- 
fice.” It is not orthodox, neither is it uni- 
versalistic. Love is the Law of Sacrifice, 
not Blood. Where can I sell it? 

Answer. All articles on love should be 
tried first on “Lakoma” (Love-Courtship- 
Marriage), Farmington, Mich. We do not 
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encourage you to write this type of story, 
however, as it is very hard to sell this sort 
of story unless a recognized name is at- 
tached. But do not let this discourage 
you in your endeavors. It just means that 
you are tackling a field that will require 
perseverance and continucus effort. 


E. W. I have been a telephone operator 
and supervisor, and in an article “Voice 
with the Smile Wins,” I tell of my experi- 
ences and also of the operator’s side of the 
telephone system. Could you suggest any 
markets? Also, please advise me: where I 
could sell a series of short articles of in- 
terest to children, such as: Making rope 
on a spool; making fancy things from 
burdock; paper furniture for doll houses, 
and chains, etc., for Christmas decorations. 
I think these would be good in daily papers, 
but don’t know where to send them. 

Answer. Telephone manuscript — Try: 
Telephony, Chicago; Chicago Tribune— 
Workers’ Page; Business, c/o Burroughs 
Co., Detroit; Saturday Evening Post is a 
possibility. The D. Cook Company, Elgin, 
[ll., publishers of many children’s publica- 
tions, are just now advertising for exactly 
that sort of material. Also, try the Ameri- 
can Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia; 
Standard Pub. Society, Cincinnati; John 
Martin’s Book, Boston. Try also Holland’s 
Magazine, Dallas, Texas; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia; Delineator, New 
York; or any big home magazine. 


What mar- 


E. W. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ket or markets would you suggest for this 
type of story: Written in first person— 
author relates trip Southern France—hears 
tradition rock called “Lovers’ Leap.” Story 
mainly of tradition, a sad love story. Per- 
haps title is suggestive, “The Legend of 


Roses by the Sea.” Its length is 2,500 
words. 

Answer. There is an infinite market for 
such stories. Wayside Tales, Chicago; 
Adventure, New York, might be interested 
in this one. Selling fictiori, however, is 
almost wholly guesswork until the manu- 
script has been thoroughly reviewed. Try 
also McCall’s, New York; Holland’s Maga- 
zine, Dallas, Texas. A glance over any 
magazine stall, handling fiction magazines, 
would answer this query—. e., of story 
unseen. 


M. A. C., Minneapolis, Minn. I have a 
series of articles on bird life—winter birds 








Christmas 
Suggestions 


SEND A USEFUL BOOK 





Scenario Writing Today 
By GRACE LYTTON. 


In this most interesting and instructive volume, 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for every 
scenario writer, giving all necessary information, 
including photoplays written out in- proper form and 
working diagrams for making film versions of novels, 

It is a book of real value, one that every one in- 
terested in photoplay writing will appreciate and 
enjoy, whether they have many or few other volumes 
or the subject. The book is printed in large, read- 
able type, and handsomely bound in cloth, 


Price, Postpaid 


The Plot of the Short Story 
By HENRY PHILLIPS. 


The PLOT OF THE SHORT STORY is different 
from any other book yet published on that subject. 
One critic has recently said that it is the only serious 
work of its kind. In scope it covers the securing 
and developing of the story plot from the merest idea 
to the completed manuscript. It is thorough and 
authentic, a book that every one so fortunate as to 
oars * copy will prize highly. Bound handsomely 
in cloth, 


Price, Postpaid 


4 * 4 
Rhyming Dictionary 
By J. WALKER, 

This 700-page Rhyming Dictionary is one of the 
most timely and most helpful books for writers of 
poems and songs ever published. The whole English 
language is grouped according to the termination of 
each word. Thus it is possible with no waste of 
time to select from a list of ror aw J just the proper 
word to complete a rhyme. Probably no other book 
in print could be of as much value and interest to 
the writer as this volume. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, 

Price, Postpaid 


ACT NOW! 


Christmas is coming, and to avoid any possibility 
of disappointing a friend, choose a present now. Any 
one of these books will make an ideal gift. Choose 
today and use the coupon below. 


The Writer’s Digest 
BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, O. 
Onnenenncenscuanenccnocceenencensensntns ORDER NOW, vn 


The Writer’s Digest, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed please find $ 


copies of 
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M Typeuritten, criticised 
2 and marketed 
If you want your MSS. properly 
prepared, or if you do not know to 
whom to submit your stories, or if you 
are unable to find out why your MSS. 
are rejected, write to 


ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 


Authors’ Representative and MS. Broker 
450 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NOVELISTS 


I specialize in typewriting novels and 
serials; both rough draft from pen or first 
MSS., and final copy with one carbon. 
Rough draft, 20c per thousand; final copy, 
35c per thousand; return postage paid. 

Short stories, plays, scenario synopses 
with one carbon, 40c per thousand. 

I give prompt and particularly satisfac- 
tory service, and solicit your work. 


MARJORY M. HALL 
No. Easton, Mass. 





Union Street. 
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j standard makes, Prices from 
$10 up. etait by famous ° “Young Proc- 
SS. Machines absolute ood as ni 
iron: clad guarar.tee. Ten ze 

months’ 4 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
$1.00 a thousand words; bond paper; correct 
technical form. 


Address WM. L. LAMAR, 
Tampa, Fla. 








Plays TYPED! Photoplays TYPED!! 
Stories TYPED! 
GUARANTEE—Accuracy, its Speed 
in Delivery. PRICE—50c per thousand 
words, including one carbon copy. 
Address, ELLEN HILL, 
4850 Langley Ave., Dept. W. Chicago, IIl. 








DO YOU COMPOSE SONGS? 
If so, be sure to secure the services of an 
EXPERT! An ARTISTIC arrangement of 
your composition may mean SUCCESS! I 
have done HUNDREDS of BIG HITS! 
EUGENE PLATZMAN . 
224 West 46th Street. New York City. 











—first spring arrivals—May arrivals—bird 
nests—bird songs—moult—migration. The 
scientific accuracy of these articles has been 
guaranteed by Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, 
State Orpithologist of Minnesota. Will 
you kindly tell me where I can market same. 

Answer. Try: Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. ; Methodist 
300k and Publishing House, Queen and 
John Sts., Toronto, Canada; New Country 
Life, Garden City, New York; Country 
Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; St. Nicholas Magazine, Na- 
ture Dept., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


J. McM., Toronto, Canada. At present 
I have on hand two bed-time stories, fea- 
turing The Sandman; namely, “The Sand-. 
man and the Pixie Ants,” “The Sandman 
and the Good Fairy.” Where would you 
sell them? 

Answer. Try: John Martin’s Book, 
Garden City, L. I, N. Y. This is one of 
the head markets for this sort of material. 
Also, Child Life, Chicago, Ill.; Little Folks, 

Salem, Mass.; Junior ‘Christian Endeavor 
World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; 
and Dew Drops, c/o D. Cook Co., Elgin, 
Illinois. 





Prize Contests 


The Wampus Cat Publishing Company 
is offering eight cash prizes; the first prize 
is $100; the second, $50; the third, $25; 
and $5 each for five next best, for short, 
snappy stories of fifteen hundred to two 
thousand words. The closing date has 
been extended to January 1, 1922. All 
applicants must have their copy in by that 
date. All manuscripts must be typewritten. 
Do not write on both sides of paper. They 
do not want fairy stories, but stories with 
a punch and thrill. Address manuscripts 
to the Contest Editor, Desk 68, Wampus 
Cat Publishing Company, Leesville, La. 

The Forest Theatre Association, of 
Carmel, Calif., offers a prize of $100, no 
royalties, for an original play adapted for 
production in the Forest. Theatre during 
the summer of 1922, right to accept or re- 
ject plays resting with the association. The 
competition closes February 1, 1922. 
Stamps for return of manuscript must be 
enclosed. Plays already given satisfac- 
torily include Twelfth Night, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Arms and the Man, Yeats’ 
Countess Cathleen, The Yellow Jacket, 
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Peabody’s The Pipker, Some Dunsany, and 
Pomander Walk. This year we earnestly 
desire something not only lovely, but un- 
hackneyed, and we allow ourselves the hope 
that we may secure it, and at the same 
time offer some insurgent dramatist the 
chance of a production denied him by the 
conventional stage. 


Detroit Center, The Drama League of 
America, offers two prizes for one-act 
plays. A first prize of $50, known as the 
Daniel Quirk, Jr., prize, and a second of 
$50, known as The Drama League prize. 
Plays must be in by January 15, 1922. The 
Quirk prize play will be produced by the 
Ypsilanti Players and mention of this pro- 
duction must be made on all programs of 
future performances. The same condition 
will apply in The Drama League play. All 
manuscripts must be sent to Mrs. Winthrop 
F. Victor, 1344 Jefferson Avenue, East, 
Detroit, Mich. Manuscripts must not be 
signed by the name of author; use a pen 
name. Neither author’s address nor any 
indication of identity may appear on the 
manuscript. Each manuscript must be ac- 
companied by sealed envelope, bearing title 
of play, pen name of the author, and the 
real name, and address. No manuscripts 
returned unless accompanied by postage. 
All plays submitted shall remain the prop- 
erty of the author after the first produc- 
tion. In case judges decide that no play 
submitted is worthy of a/ prize, neither 
Ypsilanti Players nor Drama League is 
under obligation to make the awards. All 
plays must be typewritten. | 

As many readers of {HE WRITER'S 
Dicest are interested in the outcome of 
Mr. Edison’s $10,000 Prize Contest, we 
are publishing the following letter received 
from Thomas A. Edison, {nc., under date 
of November 12th. Read¢rs may rest as- 
sured that the winners will be announced 
through these columns jus{ as soon as the 
awards are made: 

“It will be some little /time before we 
shall be able to announce the winners in 
Mr. Edison’s $10,000 Prize Contest. The 
number of contest phras¢s that we have 
received runs into an enormous figure. We 
are busily engaged at the/task of classify- 
ing these phrases, but we are unable to 
ascertain at this time, with any degree of 
accuracy, when we shall be able to an- 
nounce the winners. You may rest assured, 
however, that we shall finish the job with 
as little delay as possible.” 





LEN FLEMING 


COMPOSER, REVISER, 
ARRANGER 


Revising lyric 

Composing music to poem 
Writing lyric to music 
Arr. song for piano 
Rewriting song (music) 


Rewriting words and music 


Standard professional work; prompt 
service. Triflers save time and postage. 
Address: 


LEN FLEMING 


DEPT. D. 


WELLSBORO, PENNA. 








LAUGH WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, 
Criticise and Market Your Mss. 

Write for Terms 


JAMES GABELLE 


Box 114 NEW BRIGHTON, S.I., N. Y. 








THE TYPERIE 
—a superior service for writers. We will 
type, free of charge, for each prospective 
client, one short poem or prose article not 
to exceed one page of typed matter. 


THE TYPERIE, 
Dallas, Tex. 








IT’S IMPORTANT 


that your manuscripts be correctly and 
neatly typewritten. Work corrected free. 
Very reasonable rates and _ confidential 
service. Write for particulars of large prize 
contest. 

E. J. LAY, 318 Temple Bldg., Chicago. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 
50 cents per thousand words. 
CRAIG TYPING AND COMPOSING CO. 
Walnut, Miss. 
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WISHING YOU 


A 


Merry Christmas 


AND 


365 Days of Happiness 
Che Song Doctor 





REVISED PRICES: 


Criticism only 
With revision 
Rewriting poem 


LE&& icf 


SPECIAL WRITER, 
Sistersville, W. Va. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
BY EXPERT STENOGRAPHER.—Cor- 
rect technical form, spelling and punctu- 
ation assured. Terms: 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. One carbon copy. 

ELIZABETH HOUSTON 
708 Henley Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 


50 Cents a thousand words; bond paper, 
correct technical form. 


Address: H. B. LYTLE, 
Gwinn, Michigan. 








I WILL TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
neatly and_ efficiently, returning it 
promptly, including one carbon copy; 
45 cents per thousand words. Will pay 
return postage. 

A. J. LABELL, 


6352 Maryland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song Poem on any subject, 
or to any tune. Work guaranteed and 
service prompt. 


H. J. HILES, 
1112 Chapel St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











READING AND CRITICISM 
Poetry—Careful reading and criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
160 Wadsworth Ave., Apt. 608, New York. 








Dress Contest—Eastern dress manufac- 
turers have decreed new dresses shall be 
designed by new and original artists, and 
in an effort to find those artists, are put- 
ting on a dress design contest which any 
art student in the country may enter. The 
contest is being sponsored by K. I. Litwin, 
of the K. I. Litwin Co., manufacturers, 
20 W. 33rd St., New York. To him you 
should send for application blanks. The 
drawings also should be sent to him. Prizes 
range from $500 to $25 and a limited num- 
ber of designs which do not take prizes 
will be reproduced and paid for. 

The Photo Drama Magazine, 15th St., 
at Mt. Vernon, Philadelphia, will pay $5.00 
each month for the best limerick submitted 
on any great film star. The only condition 
imposed is that the full name of the actor 
or actress suggested must be used in every 
piece of verse printed. No manuscripts are 
returned. 

The Home Workshop.—Popular Science 
Monthly, 225 West 39th St., New York, 
is offering two prizes for the best new ideas 
sent to the Home Workshop Department 
each month. Seventy-five dollars will be 
awarded every month to the authors of the 
two best articles appearing in this depart- 
ment. The first prize is $50, the second 
$25. Every article submitted will be con- 
sidered as a possible prize-winner. Those 
which do not win prizes may be purchased 
at space rates. The prizes will be awarded 
upon publication, and the check will be 
mailed to the winner the same month. 

The prize-winning articles may be long— 
but not over 1,000 words—or they may be 
very short. The idea, device, or machine 
described must be practical and ingenious ; 
it must fill an actual need in the home, 
office or shop. 





Fiction and General Magazines 

THE BORDER GATEWAY, 1106 Lib- 
erty Building, Philadelphia, Pa., write: 
“Our first issue, 48 pages, appears in No- 
vember. It consists of current news of 
interest particularly to Canadian - born 
Americans and American-born Canadians, 
fiction, articles and poetry. This new 
magazine has the moral and financial sup- 
port of leading Canadian-born Americans 
of Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and Seattle. Its subscrip 
tion field consists of 2,000,000 Americans 
who were born in Canada, almost as many 
Canadians who were born in America, and 
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an unnumbered army who were born on 
both sides of the border who are interested 
in promoting friendship and business be- 
tween the two countries with 4,000 miles 
of unprotected border. The editorial policy 
is to avoid propaganda of all kinds; to 
editorially ignore religion, race, color and 
politics; to use stories and poetry with 
Canadian, American or foreign atmosphere ; 
and to make both Ameticans and Cana- 
dians realize that in the other is a potential 
business and social friend. For the first 
few issues we do not expect to be able to 
pay for contributions, but shall depend 
upon well-known writers who are inter- 
ested in the project to furnish leading 
articles and stories, and upon ambitious 
writers willing to make an initial donation 
in a cause of this kind with the hope that 
the future will enable us to remember the 
friends of our infancy. The Border Gate- 
way is backed by business men with a vision 
of two great English-speaking countries 
working side by side fer their joint wel- 
fare. ‘We will gladly tead contributions, 
light, heavy or medium, from those with 
a like vision. Any writer, interested in our 
project, will be furnished with a sample 
copy of the first issue upon request.” 


THE ALTOONA MONTHLY, AI- 
toona, Pa., edited by Morgan M. Sheedy, 
write: “We desire manuscripts dealing in 
a popular way with current topics, moral 
and educational subjects, social questions, 
book reviews, sketches of noted persons in 
the public life, etc. 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, can al- 
ways use good amateur photographs of 
interesting scenes or events. They pay $3 
for each one accepted, if suitable for a 
half-page or smaller ; $5 if selected for full- 
page reproduction. Snapshots made by the 
person submitting the photographs are 
especially wanted. Cartoons are also de- 
sired ; if accepted, they pay $1 each. Post- 
age should be inclosed for return of photo- 
graphs if not available for use; cartoons 
are not returned. 

SNAPPY STCRIES and LIVE 
STORIES, 35 West 39th St., New York 
City. A statement from Ellan Mcllvaine, 
who is the editor, is as follows: “We want 
novelettes of from 10,000 to 13,000 words, 
short stories suitable for vaudeville per- 
formance of no more than 5,000 words, 
one-act plays, frisky verse, epigrams, 
sketches, jokes. Fiction with a decided, but 


Have You An /dea 
FordA Mavie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 


Ideas for moving picture plays 
wanted by producers 


Big prices paid for accepted material 


Submit ideas in any form at once for our free examination 
and advice. Previous experience unnecessary. 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan, book, 
system or other instruction matter to sell you. A strictly 
bona fide service for those who would turn their talents 


into dollars. 
An Interesting Booklet 


“The Photoplay in the Making”’ 
Sent free for the asking 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


SUITE 602 R, BRISTOL BLDG, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The Meat of the Nut! 


“TWENTY RULES FOR PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY IN LITERARY 
EFFORT” 

You cannot afford not to own, digest, and practice 
these rules. They are the product of experience. 

AN INVESTMENT IS NOT AN 
EXPENSE! 


Give yourself the advantage of this definite, pointed, 
and practical help. A valuable Correspondence Course 
in a nutshell. Send today. Only one dollar. Price 
subject to advance. 


EMMA GARY WALLACE, 
Dept. A, Auburn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
choose the type faces and italics you wish 
used. Sample of work free. Prompt service. 


DONALD COOLEY 


1694 HEWITT AVE., - PAUL, MINN. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. —A standard 
width, black, non-filling, “XclnT” Brand 
ribbon for 50c. It’s worth $1. Give name 
and number of machine. 


W. P. BIDWELL, 
2324 So. Wayne Ave. Fort Wayne, Ind. 











MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Submit your productions. Nineteen years’ 
experience enables us to render all kinds of 
literary service at reasonable rates. 
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Send for free sample and booklet, 
“THE WAY PAST THE EDITOR.” 


Five years old, greatly enlarged, vitalized, 
broadened, 


The Student Writer 


“Little Giant of Writers’ Magazines” 
1886 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 


One you cannot afford to omit from 
your list. 
Some Features for December: 

An interview with one of the big authors of 
the day, by Arthur Chapman. 

“The Wit-Sharpener,” a monthly prize con- 
test for plot builders. 

“The Loafers’ Club,” a most unique depart- 
ment—very helpful. 

Comprehensive “market tips” and tabloid 
market list. 


Price, $1.50 a Year. 


Limited time offer: If you mention The 
Writer’s Digest and send your remittance 
before December 15, subscription payment 
will be accepted at the rate of $1.00 a year. 


ACT NOW. 








Manuscripts Read, Revised and Criticised 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Offers Constructive Criticism and 

Instruction in Technique to Literary 

Workers. ‘es I<! Is! i: 
Room 50, Mutual Life Bldg, Jacksonville, Fla. 








AUTHORS—Experienced Authors’ Agent, 
Reader and critic. Specializes in short stories. 
Reading fee, $1.00 for 3000 words, $2.00 for 5000 
words. Includes short criticism. Report within 
week, Circular on request. 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Chew and Meehan Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











RESEARCHES: Technical, scientific, eco- 
nomic, historical, medical, bibliographies, 
digests and summaries. Articles prepared 
in technical, scientific, popular or feature 


style. 
Wm. R. Reinicke, 
184 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 30c per 1000 
for 10,000 words or more. Less than 
10,000, 35c per 1000. Carbon copy, 10c per 
1000 extra. 

Holiday Greeting—All orders received dur- 
ing December and January—half price. 


W. G. SWINNERTON, Box 403-B, STAMFORD, CONN. 








deftly handled sex theme especially desired. 
Two and three-part serials. Prompt read- 
ings; immediate payments. Our needs will 
remain practically the same for both maga- 
zines.” 


THE BOYS’ CHUM, 908 South Forest 
Ave, Brazil, Ind., reports: “We are in 
the market for a goodly number of well- 
written, plotty stories of any length up to 
3,000 words, of such a nature that will 
interest young fellows of high-school age. 
We are in the fifth year of publication and 
conduct numerous cash contests at regular 
intervals. Since The Boys’ Chum is a semi- 
pro publication it does not pay for material 
at the present time.” 


BOSTON GLOBE, Boston, Mass.: “At 
the present time we buy practically all of 
our fiction through syndicates.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving 
Place, New York City, write: “We do not 
use short stories, poems, or descriptive 
sketches, but are almost wholly in the field 
of public affairs—i. e., of political, eco- 
nomic, educational, scientific, and general 
progress, national and international; and 
our writers are, as a rule, specialists in 
their fields who are well known to the 
editor and available on request for such 
articles as are needed.” Albert Shaw is 
the editor. 

SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N. Y., 
of which Harry E. Maule is the editor, 
write: “Short Stories is a vigorous all-fic- 
tion magazine and is in the market for 
material dealing with adventure, mystery, 
the out-of-doors, sport, business, humor, 
etc., of strong masculine appeal. Plot and 
action should be the. outstanding feature. 
We do not object to a minor love interest, 
but never use material which could be 
classed as having sex appeal. Short Stories 
is issued twice a month, and each issue con- 
tains one complete novel, an installment of 
a serial, a novelette, and from eight to ten 
short stories.” 

THE MIRROR, Holland Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., is edited by Edwin Tuck, who 
writes: “It is not our policy to use illus- 
trated matter at present.” 

THE NEW PEN, 216 East 14th St., 
New York City, edited by J. Moses, write: 
“The New Pen is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the publishing of new writers’ 
work and criticism of it by fellow-writers. 
Short stories, poems, and plays that were 
rejected by all other editors, if they possess 
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any merit at all, will be given a chance to 
see the light of day without remuneration. 
The New Pen aims to be the practice-book 
for the very beginner in the field of earnest 
literature. It will not publish articles, rag- 
time verse nor limericks. Writers of manu- 
scripts over 5,000 words should notify the 
editor before submitting them. Each con- 
tributor will receive two copies of The 
New Pen containing his work. The yearly 
subscription price is $2.00 per year; single 
copy, 20c. A manuscript remains the prop- 
erty of its author at all times. In consider- 
ing contributions for publication, we make 
all allowances. If The New Pen rejects 
your manuscript without explanation, you 
may give up writing. However, it will be 
our greatest delight to learn of a case in 
which we have been mistaken. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONI- 
TOR, Boston, 17, Mass., is published daily 
except Sunday; price per copy is 5 cents, 
per year $9. Frederick Dixon, the editor, 
writes: “A considerable amount of mis- 
cellany is purchased for page three. Three 
times a week an illustrated feature, 800 to 
1,800 words, on an Eastern Hemisphere 


subject, is printed; three times a week a 
Western Hemisphere subject. Only articles 
on the Western Hemisphere can be consid- 
ered, as the others are wholly in charge 


of this paper’s European Bureau. Articles 
intended for page three should be not more 
than 1,000 words in length. A good many 
short articles are purchased—150 to 800 
words in length. Intending contributors 
should examine a file of the paper at a 
public library or Christian Science reading 
room to gain an idea of the quality of writ- 
ing and scope of subject that have proved 
acceptable. The paper is glad to consider 
for purchase verse or narrative and nature 
subjects. All contributions should be ac- 
companied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope for the return of manuscripts in 
case they prove unavailable. Photographs 
are used. Manuscripts are returned within 
48 hours if unavailable. All acceptances 
printed within a month, and checks are 
mailed on or before the tenth of the month 
following publication. Special rate is paid 
for verse, while regular newspaper space 
rates prevail.” 

SCREENLAND, Markham Blidg., Hol- 
lywood, Calif., “is in the market for short 
verses, articles and fiction—with or with- 
out illustrations—dealing intimately with 
the motion picture people or the motion 





Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Box 523 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 


WRITERS! 
Let us type your manuscript for pub- 
lication. Take advantage of our re- 
duced rate of twenty-five cents a thou- 
sand words for each new customer. 
Authors’ Typing Bureau, Bonifay, Fla. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remington’s, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, 
and Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will 
sell on easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per 
month. Free course in touch typewriting with 
each typewriter. For Free Scholarship and full 
particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Oun10. 

















WRITERS! If you want the best copy you 
ever received send your MSS to me. 
You'll call again. Typed with carbon 
copy for 30c per 1000 words. I pay post- 
age. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 

culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Writers’ Service Bureau 


(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 


Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
DOVER, N. J. 





Mary Asquith Agency 


Play Brokers 2e Dramatic 
and Motion Picture Rights 


Write for Terms and Particulars of Service 
to Authors. 


FRANK H. RICE, Manager 


1402 BROADWAY 2 we NEW YORK 








Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX hegy ory one bong” y, 623 Union 
ioumee Buildin Angeles, Cal., for FREE 


Los 
PLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 


particulars concerning membership. 








Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 


OU can add many dollars to your 

income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 
at your door.” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer's Digest 


BUTLER BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











picture industry. We are also ready to buy 
art work and cartoon drawings for special 
features. Screenland pays promptly upon 
publication for all contributions that meet 
its requirements, but the story or art work 
must be original and timely. Personality 
with a touch of satire is the policy of our 
paper. “The Magazine with a Personality’ 
is our slogan. Because a story is true it 
is not necessarily good. More effort on the 
brain than on the typewriter. Don’t be a 
prolix. Address all manuscripts ‘Editor, 
Screenland Magazine, Markham Building, 
Hollywood, California.” Enclose self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope and state num- 
ber of words in the contribution submitted.” 


THE DESIGNER, 12 Vandam St., New 
York City, reports: “We can use short 
stories with love interest reflecting youth. 
Occasional character story without much 
plot. Occasional two or three-part stories. 
Serials of about 30,000 to 50,000 words. 
Service material on practical subjects of 
interest to women,.readers. We report on 
manuscripts in about two weeks’ time, and 
make payment on acceptance. We can also 
use photographs.” The editor is Arthur 
Tomalin. 


THE CAPITAL MAGAZINE, 1347 L 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., which 
will make its appearance on January 1, 
1922, writes: ‘We intend that The Capital 
Magazine shall take its rank in the Atlantic 
Monthly group. We are in the market for 
short stories, poems, essays, general articles, 
skits, plays, and storiettes ; in fact, anything 
that is of interest to the discriminating and 
sophisticated reader. We very heartily in- 
vite new writers to offer contributions. The 
Capitol Magazine is a monthly, and will 
appear each month on the Ist. We pay 
promptly on publication. The rate paid will 
be commensurate with the quality of the ma- 
terial. All contributions should be addressed 
to the managing editor, John Chase Ferrell. 
Lee Somers, one of the pre-eminent author- 
ities on the drama in America, is the dra- 
matic editor, while N. Bryllion Fagin, a sea- 
soned writer of proved ability, is the editor. 


THE MAGAZINE OF FUN, 800 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, is a humorous monthly. 
Jokes, droll verse, etc., are wanted. No 
cartoons. 


Business and Trade Publications 


100%, The Efficiency Magazine, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, published by H. P. 














Gould Company, writes: “Our policy is to 
publish articles which are written either by 
business executives on some phase of their 
own work, or by members of our own staff 
who obtain their material by interview. 
Another peculiarity of our policy is that 
we do not pay for articles. We operate on 
an idea-exchange basis. Executives are en- 
couraged to exchange their ideas through 
100%, and the opportunity thus afforded 
is its own reward. 


SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ 
MAGAZINE, Central National Bank Bldg., 
San Angelo, Texas, does not pay for articles 
except where written to order. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City, is a weekly journal of 
advertising, the Managing Editor being F. 
C. Kendall. They write: “The editorial 
needs of Printers’ Ink are of.a highly spe- 
cialized nature—so much, in fact, that we 
find it necessary to maintain a large edi- 
torial department ourselves. However, we 
do purchase manuscripts from free lance 
contributors, but these generally come from 
business executives who. write out of their 
own experiences. We also occasionally 
use| interviews with prominent business 
men. These are not in the nature of write- 
ups or personality sketches, though, but 
distuss some important phase of advertis- 
ing, merchandising, or management. 

} 


Educational Publications 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is edited by Doctor P. J. Mc- 

lormick. Their needs remain practically 
the same, and they publish strictly educa- 
tional articles. 


| THE LIGHT, La Crosse, Wis., desires 
hrticles dealing with social morality sub- 
jects. Articles containing from 1,500 to 
3,500 words are most acceptable. B. S. 
Steadwell is the editor. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIFE, 58 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill., is edited by Flor- 
ence Forbes. They write: “We do not 
want ‘Juvenile’ material. So much of this 
kind is received that I want to impress it 
upon your readers that we cannot use it. 
We want anything that will appeal to high 
school and junior college students, stories, 
humorous and serious articles, serial stories, 
etc.” They pay, as a rule, on publication, 
and their needs remain always the same. 
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CASH 
Prize Contests! 


Our Lists Show Over 
50 CONTESTS and 
$100,000 in CASH 
PRIZES each month. 


Send for Bulletin No. 24 


THOMAS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF LISTS 
EAST HADDAM, s# CONN. 








SONG POEM SERVICE. 
I will write you a song poem on any 
subject, and to suit any musical arrange- 
ment. Prompt and efficient service guar- 


anteed. 
RUBY SKELTON, 
905 McAlmont St. Little Rock, Ark. 








EXPERT TYPING 
and revision of manuscripts; prompt service; 
neat and correct form. 


FRED E. METZGER, 
Underwood, Ind. 








LET ME DO YOUR TYPING 
I am neat and competent, 35 cents 


per thousand, including one carbon. 


ETHEL H. JONES 
161 HOLMES ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 









z 
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PROGRESSIVE TEACHER IS 
BEST BY EVERY TEST 





The June number of Progressive Teacher has 
just come in. I am greatly pleased withit. It isa 
splendid magazine of educational journalism, one 
of the finest I have ever seen and I have examined 
most of the school magazines of the country. 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the National 
Educational Asso. 

1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Pre-eminent in the South for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Circulates in every state in the Union, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba and Canada. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER for one year. 
When I have received the first copy, if I am pleased with the 
journal and find it helpful in my school work, I will remit $2.00. 
If Iam not pleased and find that it is not helpful to me in my 
school work, I will immediately notify you so that you may without 
cost to me discontinue it. 


Name 
Address 
New Renewing 


R. F. D. 





The PROGRESSIVE TEACHER reads PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 








EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 


MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 








HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








SUCCESS IN WRITING 


depends upon your ability to meet editorial demands, 
Rejections are avoidable. Get expert, constructive 
criticism from a successful author and competent 
critic. 

Full particulars upon request. 


O. FOERSTER SCHULLY, 
Dept. C-2, 2727 Milan Street, New Orleans. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. 
Research. 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 WEST 120th St., NEW YORK CITY 

















EDUCATION, The Palmer Company, 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Mr. Frank 
H. Palmer informs us in a recent letter 
that time cannot and will not be given 
to the examination of unsolicited manu- 
scripts. They are plentifully stocked with 
material at present, and will obtain all that 
they can use in the future from established 
sources. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 810° 


Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., reports: “We! 
use matter for which we pay about three 
to five dollars a page, in the following de 
partments: ‘Christian Life,’ ‘Family’, and 
‘Boys and Girls.” The editor is T. Nj 
Ivay. Manuscripts are reported on mina 
ly, and payment is made on acceptance. | 
THE COLLEGIATE WORLD, 111 N. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill., write that they 
can use articles by college men and women 
on matters of interest to the graduate arid 
the undergraduate. Photographs are used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is edited by William George and 
William C. Bruce. Manuscripts should! be 
addressed to the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. They write: “We are constaritly 
looking for articles discussing problems in 
school administration and organization 
from a rather popular standpoint. ‘The 
School Board Journal reaches school board 
members who are laymen, school superin- 
tendents, who are professional school 
administrators, high school principals, 
school board secretaries and _ business 
managers, and school architects. We) seek 
to cover our field of school administra- 
tion in a popular rather than technical 
way, and are constantly looking for articles 
on general problems in administration, 
school finance, school architecture, hygiene, 
etc. Occasionally fiction is used as a means 
of bringing home a point in school) man- 
agement which cannot well be conveyed in 
any other way.” Their needs vary ba 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, 
129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis.; is is- 
sued monthly. The editors are|S. J. 
Vaughn, Prof. E. J. Lake, Wm. C. 'Bruce. 
They inform us as follows: “The Maga- 
sine is constantly in need of articles on 
industrial and vocational education and vo- 
cational guidance, and desires problems and 
projects in all kinds of industrial and fine 
art. Problems are especially desired in wood- 
working, sheet metal work, machine shop 
practice, reed weaving and basketry, cement 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
$1.00 a thousand words; 
correct technical form. 


neatly done. 
bond paper; 
Address: 


MISS PAULINE KEMKER, 


17 St. Regis Apts. San Diego, Calif. 














and clay work, bookbinding and pamphlet 
making, printing, automobile repairing, etc. 
Photographs are used.” They report on 
manuscripts in thirty days, and payment is 
made on publication. 


Household Publications 


DAILY AMERICAN TRIBUNE, Du- 
buque, Iowa, Catholic Printing Company 
All manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of Magazine Page. They write: 
“Writers should get a copy of the Tribune 
to inform themselves on the kind of short 
stories and magazine features most desired. 
Short stories and features for the Magazine 
Page for the Christian home are used. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” 

THE FARMER’S WIFE, 55 E. Tenth 
St., St. Paul, Minn., is a monthly; per year, 
50c. Photographs and good fiction are 
used. They report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. 

THE FEMININE REVIEW, 508 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., is edited by M. 
Josephine Conger, who reports: “The 
Feminine Review is a new household maga- 
zine with an appeal to the woman of the 
small town. Though only four months old, 
it has a circulation of 135,000. While our 
matter is not ‘high-brow,’ it is high-class, 
clean and refined. We like stories pertain- 
ing to domestic life, good love stories, and 
stories of mystery and adventure. As our 
rates are necessarily low, we publish stories 
by amateurs, providing they are well and 
interestingly told. We have an editorial 
staff which provides for practically all our 
department matter. The present special 
need is for short stories, 1,200 to 4,000 
words in length on romance of mystery.” 
They report on manuscripts within a rea- 
sonable length of time—a week or ten days, 
sometimes sooner. Payment is made on 
publication, unless for some reason publi- 
cation is delayed. The rate of payment is 
very modest. 


Newspapers and Syndicates 
SATURDAY SERVICE SYNDICATE, 
Franklin, Ohio, reports: “We are not now 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER’s DIGEST 


PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPECIALS 
All Sorts of Mechanical Helps for Teachers 
DRAWING PAPERS 
a E. Tinted Drawing, Construction and Mounting 
i 'wenty-one new and beautiful tones, suitable for pencil, 
water color or crayon; for making portfolio covers and 

mounting. Send for sample book, showing all colors. 





No. 100 sheet packages Size, 9x12 
i Se, Se ORE ose 6 eo Be & $0.50 
i, MRR i oS. aos tg a lay ad de oe oa .50 
All other colors 45 
Art Cutting Paper. Folding Paper. Cutting Paper. Paper 
for Silhouettes. Grade Cards. Language Cards. Sentence 
Builder. Deco Word Making Tablets. Letters in Strips. 
Sewing Cards. Fit-ins. Number Builders. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 








WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
MSS. revised, typed, criticised and 
marketed. Write for terms. 


569-70 W. 150th St., New York City 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Particularly convenient for authors of the 
Middle West. 50 cents per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy. Cash with order. 


Esther V. Waite, 1841 Rock Road, Cleveland, O. 














WRITE JUVENILE FICTION 


Send stamp for introduction to short 
course of instructions based on my 


published work. 
A.H. Dreher, 759 East 117th St., Cleveland, O. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets, One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 











CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
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READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894 
Little Rock Arkansas 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











LITERARY WORKERS! 


Learn the reason why you are receiving rejection slips instead of 
checks. Competent, constructive criticism at the rate of fifty cents per 
thousand words with a minimum fee of one dollar. 

Manuscripts edited, revised, typed and marketed. 
invited. 

FRED T. WILLENBECHER 


Literary Editor and Authors’ Agent 
1104 Linden Street ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Correspondence 








TYPING 


25c per thousand words; 
poetry 1%c a line. Work 
guaranteed. Prompt. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, OKAWYVILLE, ILL. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 
in all its phases. I will give your work 


personal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


















in the market for any material, having 
found the feature for which we were seek- 
ing.” 

THE SATURDAY BLADE, 500 North 
Dearborn Ct., Chicago, Ill., writes: “It will 
be out of the question for us to consider 
travel matter or pictures for more than a 
year to come, because at present we are 
freighted with the story of the Boyce ex- 
pedition to Australia, New Zealand and the 
Islands of the South Sea, which will be 
running for months to come.” 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, San 
Francisco, Calif.; editor, M. H. de Young; 
daily ; price per copy, 5c; 10c on Sunday. 





Mail addressed to the following maga- 
zines is marked “Return to Sender”: 


Jewelers’ Advertising Adviser, New 
York, N. Y. | 

Boys’ Paper, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jewelry Age, Chicago, Ill. 

Tires, c/o E. L. Bell, New York, N. Y. 

Lyric Year, 2 E. 29th St., New York, 
K.. 3. 

Mid-West Bookman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Canadian Pigeon Fancier, Petrolea, Ont., 
Canada. 

Florida Magazine, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sunday Telegram, 12 Monument Square, 
Portland, Ore. 

Aletheian, 93% So. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mid-West Magazine, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Scientific Mechanics, New York City. 

Homelands, New York, N. Y. 

Something To Do, Boston, Mass. 

Scout News, Park Row Bldgs., New 
York, N. Y. 

Rural World, New York, N. Y. 

Newspaper Enterprise Association, 1200 
W. 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FAMOUS COLLECTION TO BE 
SOLD 


It is reported that the famous collection 
of the writings of Rudyard Kipling, made 
by Captain E. M. Martindell of the British 
army, will be brought to this country and 
sold this season. This collection is said to 
be the largest that has ever been brought 
together by any individual and represents 
the work of many years. 




















$10,000 for « Photoplay 


Who Will Win This Wonderful Prize? 





SPECIAL 


Knowing that it is essen- 
tial that every writer keep in 
close touch with: the mar- 
kets if he or she is to obtain 
the greatest value for work 
done, we want every one en- 
rolling for The Ideal Course 
of Photoplay Writing to re- 
ceive The Writer’s Digest 
regularly. 

The price of The Ideal 
Course is $5.00. Subscrip- 
tion price to the Writer’s Di- 
gest is $2.00. Under this 
special arrangement all those 
filling in the coupon below 
will receive the Ideal Course 
in Photoplay Writing and a 
year’s subscription to The 
Writer's Digest for only 
$5.00. 

Note—If you are already 
a subscriber to The Writer’s 
Digest your subscription will 
be extended for one year. 











Start on 
the Road 


to Success 


Today 


country offered a prize of $10,000 for the best pho- 

toplay scenario submitted before a certain date. In 
addition to this first prize ten second prizes of $1000 and 
twenty third prizes of $500 were offered. In other words, 
thirty-one writers were to receive prizes, no one of whom 
would receive less than $500. 


COULD YOU USE THE MONEY? 


This is not the only prize contest open to writers. The 
Writer’s Market Department of this paper carries the 
announcement of many of them each month. The prizes 
are not all as large as those mentioned above, but they 
are always worth trying for. Hundreds of writers will 
win prizes or will sell their ideas in the next few months. 
WHY NOT YOU? 

You have the ideas but do you know how to put them 
into the proper form—how to sift out the ones worth 
while—to set them down in a logical manner, and to so 
present them as to make a gripping and thrilling story? 
If not you can learn. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 


Hundreds of people are learning through the aid of this splendid 
course of twenty lessons. Couched in the simplest non-technical 
language, each lesson drives home its point clearly and forcibly. 
A mere reading of the Ideal Course will teach you much, A care- 
ful study and the determination to put the knowledge gained to a 
definite use will put you among those eligible for the prizes men- 
tioned above. You can’t afford to miss this chance. 


OUR SPECIAL “APPROVAL” OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE is printed on 8x11 paper in double 
space typewriter type, making it easy to read and easy to handle. 
The lessons are bound in a handsome leather cover, thus giving you 
a most valuable and attractive course. We are proud of The 
Ideal Course—we know that it is valuable—that it is up-to-date, 
and that it is most attractive. We want you to see it, and all 
necessary is that you fill out the coupon below. Upon receipt of 
it we will forward the ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay Writing at 
once, and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest, free of charge. If satisfied you agree to remit 
$5.00 in full payment for the Ideal Course upon receipt of the 
same. (Should the course not meet with your approval, you will 
return it within three days.) This is a most extraordinary offer— 
one that cannot be surpassed. It is your opportunity—accept it 
and mail the coupon today. 


THE WRITER’S DIGES 


| ggetawings one of the big daily newspapers of the 


BUTLER BUILDING 
9 CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


USE THIS COUPON 


901 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON PHOTOPLAY WRIT- 


ING and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to remit $5.00 as payment in full, or return the course within three days 


after receipt. 


Name 


Street 





























THE GREAT 


, * Interchangeable- type 
Partly folded—about 8!5 pounds Writing Machine 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


is the only Writing Machine in the world which permits carrying two 

different type-sets on the same machine,—Roman type for text, Italics 

for Emphasis and Quotations. 
Over 365 type-sets available to select from. | 





— Pines eee Our Largest Class Unit of Patronage 
[WO STYLES OF TYPE, or is the Literary Field | 


two to five differenr 
langucges, carried on The Author alone knows where 


the nachine AT ONCR. the greatest force is in a manu- 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB# script. . : “J 
and change instantly Suow Ir 1n Your “Scripts jby 


from Roman Type, to using the Multiplex. 
Tielics, of Biaistuse App To THE VALUE oF Mss.| iby 


Roman, OY OU seautiput Supreme typing. 
dortht dybe, or from En- = 
glish to Greek, Russian, 

French, etc. 


| 





IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 
—Wouldn’t you prefer type that 
talked, rather than the old routine 
“Pica” (Roman) with all of its i < 11 Bs —_ cP 
sameness? | tb, =P a ee. a 
Use “Multiplex” type variety : | 
and add strength to your Mss. Ng Closed for carrying | 
Automatically uniform type im- Send for FREE Catalog. | 
pression. Special Terms to Authors. 
No cultivated touch required. : 
Universal keyboard. Hammond Typewriter _ 
Unlimited width of paper accom- 604 E. 69th St. | 
modated. New York, N. Y., U.S. A. | 











